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‘HES TOO GOOD FOR ME! TOO GOOD FOR ME BY FAK !'—See page 311 


CHARITY'S TABLEAUX VIVANTS. 


TOT always ‘ moult tristement, 
M. de Froissart. We English 
do not always amuse ourselves so 
very sadly—at least in the sense 
in which you meant it-when you 
wrote that celebrated and oft-qnoted 
sentence. Perhaps we never gave 
ourselves up to a more intensely 
dreary style of amusement than just 
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at the ; resent time, when we have 
gone in to model ourselves on your 
charming countrymen, their ways 
and customs. Granted fully that it 
is a bad and clumsy imitation in 
nearly every case, but that is our 
misfortune and not our fault. The 
British music-hall, which is, without 
any question, the most offensive, 
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degrading, and the worst style of 
public amusement which the British 
public en masse—I am not now 
taking into question our Judge and 
Juries, or any other hole-and-corner 
blackguard entertainment—has ever 
patronized, is founded on, and 
modelled after the Parisian café 
chantant. It must be allowed that 
it is a most clumsy and cumbrous 
imitation. The fascinating Mrs. 
Somebody, who puts her finger—such 
a finger !—on her lip—such a lip!— 
and leers round at the audience, and 
sings a refrain with a ‘ Do, dear, do, 
dear, do!’ is not in the least degree 
fascinating—not to be named in the 
same breath with that charming 
Thérése. But then, this nation of 
shopkeepers, notwithstanding the 
vast progress it has made in late 
years, has not yet been educated up 
to the Thérése standard, and ‘ Rien 
n'est sacré pour un sapeur,’ and one or 
two others of those exquisite ditties 
would probably find the benches 
whirring round the singer’s ears. 
From them the British youth of the 
present day—thanks to the teachings 
of Mdlle. Finette, Mdlle. Schneider, 
the Clodoche troupe, and other 
apostles of the canse who have visited 
our benighted land—have learned the 
existence of that refined danse (élé- 
graphique known as the Cancan, 
which they are good enough to spell 
Can-Can, and to look upon as of 
recent invention. //élas! nous autres, 
who first visited Paris long before 
the Imperial régime, when the pear- 
headed king was in power; when 
the Chateau Rouge and the Chau- 
miére were places of resort; and 
when Brididi, the Comte Chicard, 
Celeste Mogador, Frisette, and the 
Reine Pomaré were the stars of the 
al fresco balls, can tell a widely differ- 
ent tale. But Propriety need have 
no fear. The Cancan will never take 
root here. I have had the curiosity 
to watch its attempted introduction 
into some of our public ball-rooms, 
and I have seen, not without great 
amusement, the total failure of the 
attempt. Ido not know what it is— 
the national habit of drinking beer, 
perhaps, or the climate, or the Me- 
tropolitan Railway, or something 
eminently British—but Marshall and 
Snelgrove’s young men and id genus 
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omne, in their hours of relaxation, are 
‘uncertain, coy,’ and utterly devoid 
of abandon. Their partners, little 
girls out of the milliners’ and bonnet- 
shops, are infinitely better, and, in- 
deed, approach wonderfully to the 
grisette as depicted by Paul de Kock 
a quarter of a century ago; but the 
men are stiff, wooden, impassible. 
They cannot shake off the shop. 
‘ What's the next article ?’ is for ever 
trembling on their tongues, and when 
in repose they turn their feet out, 
as though that eternal counter was 
still in front of them. 

Why this thusness? Why this 
discursive and irrelevant tirade? 
Simply because I have just been to 
an entertainment which was also of 
French origin, as its name imports ; 
which at one time was very fashion- 
able amongst us; which went out of 
fashion; and which bids fair to be 
very fashionable again, thus assi- 
mnilating itself to paint, patches, 
powder, high-heeled shoes, clocked 
stockings, and other feminine va- 
garies. Tubleaux vivants—you see, 
dear M. de Froissart, we are obliged 
to use your language to describe our 
sad amusements. ‘ Living pictures’ 
would be very low! Tableau vi- 
vants, then, were in Vogue many 
years ago. I perfectly recollect, as 
a child, being taken to some place 
in or near Cheltenham, some 
rooms, called, if I mistake not, ‘ Pitt- 
ville,’ which had been hired for the 
display of some private tableaux vi- 
vants by the late Lord Fitzhardinge 
and a party from Berkeley Castle. 
Further do I recollect, at the same 
tender period of existence, having 
myself assisted as ‘ Child’ in one of 
a series of tableaux given at Holly 
Lodge, Highgate Hill, then the re- 
sidence of the Duchess of St. Albans, 
née Miss Mellon. Were any such 
entertainments now given in that 
establishment—which Lord Shaftes- 
bury forfend!—they would, I pre- 
sume, be taken from the pictures of 
Messrs. Dobson and Le Jeune, and 
no one under the rank of an arch- 
deacon would be allowed to take 
part in the performance. 

I do not know when or why tab- 
leaux vivants began to slip out of 
the category of fashionable amuse- 
ments. I was at school at the time, 























and perhaps did not pay so much 
attention to such things as I have 
done in after-life; but I imagine 
their downfall! must have been some- 
what hastened, if, indeed, it did not 
owe its origin to the establishment 
of an entertainment of a somewhat 
similar kind, but vastly different in 
detail, which introduced itself to the 
notice of the town under the name 
of Poses Plastiques, and which was 
one of the most degrading exhibi- 
tions ever tolerated by a besotted 
British public. Affecting relations 
with classic subjects and artistic 
treatment, the Poses Plastiques was 
simply an institution pandering to 
pruriency, and one which in the 
present day—say what they will as to 
the deterioration of morality—would 
have been at once hounded down by 
the press. This, and the fact that 
circus-equestrians who could no 
longer ride, and pugilists who could 
no longer fight, had established 
another kind of entertainment closely 
bordering on the tableaux vivants, 
which they called the ‘ Ancient 
Statues, and wherein they, the ex- 
circus-riders and pugilists, took lead- 
ing parts, contributed to the extinc- 
tion of the amusement, and it went 
out, like the beaver hats and the 
spotted carriage~dogs and Miss Lin- 
wood’s needlework exhibition. 

It was, then, with great astonish- 
ment that I heard that a company 
of ladies and gentlemen of distinction 
were about to revive this form of 
entertainment, and to give a per- 
formance in public for the benefit 
of a charity in which they were all 
more or less interested. It has oc- 
curred to me to see the name of 
charity too often taken in vain, in- 
voked and used as a shield to cover 
so much personal vanity in the 
shape of bitter bad amateur-acting, 
concert-giving, public reading, and 
other vagaries, extending, be it ob- 
served, to much senseless and de- 
grading buffoonery on the part of 
ladies and gentlemen, that I felt 
pleased to think that the old mild 
and inoffensive style of amusement 
was about to be revived. The pro- 
ceeds of the performance were, I 
found on inquiry, to be given toa 
fund for the relief of the distressed 
Irish of all denominations resident 
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in London, the performances being 
organized by the members of certain 
great Lrish families and their friends. 
It was my good fortune to be pre- 
sent at one of these performances, 
and it is my intention to record my 
impressions thereof for the informa- 
tion of the readers of this magazine, 
premising that, as the exhibition was 
a public one, to which any one of suffi- 
cient position to obtain a voucher, 
and of sufficient wealth to pay a 
guinea, could obtain admission, it 
will be necessary to treat of it in 
that way, and to use names, which 
one would certainly not do were they 
not set down in what may be called 
the playbiil before me. 

The performance took place at the 
house of Lady Edward Howard, in 
Rutland Gate, in a large oblong 
room, which was crammed to suffoca- 
tion. We have authority for, believ- 
ing that ‘ Charity suffereth long ’— 
it certainly did on this occasion. Of 
course Mr. Mitchell is too good a 
man of business to have issued more 
tickets for seats than the room would 
hold, but, however, the evening is 
over, aud the distressed Irish have 
had more power to their elbows, 
though we had less to ours. When 
we had settled down, the first excite- 
ment was caused by the arrival of 
the Hon. Seymour Egerton, and a 
selection from the famous band of 
Wandering Minstrels of which he is 
the conductor. The second excite- 
ment was the arriva! of the Duchess 
of Cambridge and the Princess of 
Teck, who were received by the 
Ladies Patronesses and conducted 
to their places in due form. I wish 
some one would tell other royal 
personages that the secret of the 
Princess of Teck’s—Princess Mary 
we like to call her—immense po- 
pularity—and she is more popular 
than any other member of the royal 
family—is principally due to her 
pleasant face and never-failing good- 
humour and urbanity. Princess 
Mary is—it is impossible to bear 
this any longer! The noble lady 
next me has penetrated the joints of 
my armour with her elbow; my ribs 
are cracking. It is Mr. Cowper, is 
it not? who speaks of the man in 
the pit as ‘ bored with elbow-points 
through both his sides.’ I am not 
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in the pit, but—hush! the overture 
is finished; up goes the curtain! 

‘The Spirit of the Waters, Lady 
Diana Beauclerk. Very nice indeed! 
Very much fair hair; liquid eyes; 
charming figure, and admirable pose. 
Wrote a very clever, observant, 
chatty book about Norway did 
Lady Diana Beauclerk, if I don’t 
mistake. Wonder why the Spirit of 
the Waters thought it necessary to 
go to Storr and Mortimer’s, or to 
Hancock, who is selling off, to the 
intense disgust of the other man, 
who isn’t Hancock, and isn’t sell- 
ing off, or, more probably still, to 
the family jewel-chest, and array 
herself in diamonds? Surely a mis- 
take. It is the spirits of the eaux 
minerales, to be found at Baden and 
Homburg, who deck themselves in 
gems ‘which Jews might kiss, and 
infidels adore,” not such a pure, 
bright, unsophisticated nymph as 
that before us. Three different posi- 
tions, each delightful ; the last, with 
lime-light effect, lovely. 

‘Fair Rosamond,’ Mrs. Charles 
Stephenson and Mrs. Hambro. 
Ye-es, two very handsome ladies, 
blonde and brunette, quite en régle, 
but perhaps a little wanting in expres- 
sion. Rosamond, historically, was a 
mild person, and the representative 
of the Rosa Mundi seemed to have 
been ‘washed, just washed in a 
shower,’ which was not unnatural ; 
but the ‘dragon-eyes of angered 
Eleanore’ were scarcely sufficiently 
malevolent. 

‘ The Sleeping Beauty,’ Marchioness 
Tow: maheal and Count Maffei. Per- 
fectly charming! Nothing could be 
more picturesque than Lady Towns- 
hend’s appearance under the ‘silk 
star-broidered coverlid,’ thoroughly 
realizing the lines— 

‘She sleeps, and dreams, but ever dwells 

A perfect form in perfect rest ;’ 
so perfect that we entirely forgive 
Mr. Wingfield’s managerial license 
in selecting her ladyship, who is a 
blonde, for the princess whose ‘ jet- 
black hair’ and ‘ full-black ringlets’ 
are sung by the poet. Count Maffei 
was ‘the fairy prince, with joyful eyes, 
and lighter-footed than the fox ;’ and, 
black-bearded, brilliant-eyed, and 
splendidly dressed, he looked the 
character @ merveiile. 


‘A Watteau Scene.” Lady Se- 
bright in a swing, Mr. M‘Gregor 
ready to catch her, Lady Alexina 
Duff and Mrs. Gurney looking on. 
Very pretty ; nothing to describe, but 
thoroughly artistic, and excellently 
grouped. 

* Queen Margaret and the Robber.’ 
Mrs. Skeffington Smyth as the Queen, 
and Mr. Val. Prinsep remarkably 
picturesque as the Robber. If you 
please, Mr. Arthur Sullivan—I think 
I had the pleasure of seeing you at 
the harmonium—why did you play 
‘God Save the King’ when the 
Robber knelt and did obeisance? 
Slightly anachronous, wasn’t it, 
seeing that Dr. John Bull, who com- 
posed our National Anthem, lived in 
—1I haven’t my ‘ Haydn’s Dictionary’ 
handy, but say, George the Second’s 
reign ? 

‘The Babes in the Wood.’ The 
best of all. Little Miss Barnes and 
the Hon. Michael Sandys. No vil- 
lain could have been found bad 
enough to kill such a pair of children. 
That sweet little girl’s face, looking 
up, half in terror half in trust, 
haunts me still. What a tiny mite 
of intelligence and grace and child- 
ish beauty! And to think that she 
will grow up to be a girl of some 
‘period’ when we shall have come 
to a full stop! 

‘Guinevere.’ Scarcely close to 
your author, Mr. Wingfield. I do 
not imagine that the garrulous little 
novice at Amesbury was anything 
like so pretty or so stately as Miss 
Harvey. Lady Pollington looked a 
regal Guinevere, and was specially 
well posed as she cowered at the 
king’s feet; and Captain Stewart 
was a handsome representative of 
King Arthur. Mr. Simmons, of 
Tavistock Street, who supplied most 
excellent scenery and costumes, pro- 
bably did not know much about the 
‘Dragon of the Great Pendragon- 
ship’ and so wisely left it out of the 
helmet. 

‘Rescue!’ Mr. Millais’ all-out-of- 
drawing Fire Brigade picture. Bad 
in itself, and unfitted for this kind 
of treatment. The ladies were evi- 
dently afraid of the fire, and there 
was a dummy baby. ‘The only mis- 
take in the entire programme. 

Which was excellent. Very great 




















credit is due to al! concerned, notably 
to the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, who, as 
I understood, had the whole weight 
of management on his shoulders, and 
was indefatigable. Once begun, let 
this style of entertainment continue. 
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It is far better for amateurs than the 
theatrical burlesques in which they 
have lately been engaged, when, 
without becoming artists, they have 
ceased to be ladies and gentlemen. 
(), 


THE IRON-CURE AMONG THE GLACIERS. 


L URING the autumn of 1868, 
) one of the head-quarters of 
London Society was at the Baths of 
St. Moritz, in the Upper Engadine. 
Some eminent physicians, desiring 
to vary their treatment of the 
anemic debility so commonly re- 
sulting from the fatigues of the 
season, had recommended their pa- 
tients to try the tonic chalybeate 
waters of that place; and the novel 
idea of combining a course of me- 
dical treatment with an alpine: ex- 
cursion proved so fascinating that 
St. Moritz became at once all the 
rage. Half the inhabitants of May- 
fair and Belgravia suddenly found 
themselves deficient in red globules, 
and the result was such a rush to 
the Engadine as created no small 
astonishment in that beautiful valley. 

But, much as St. Moritz was talked 
of, there was a remarkable dearth 
of information about the place. The 
baths were of recent establishment ; 
few of the doctors had any personal 
experience of them; and, from 
the remoteness of the district, and 
its lying so far out of ordinary Swiss 
routes, few except the more zealous 
explorers of the higher Alps had 
been induced to visit the neigh- 
bourhood. Even the great travellers’ 
oracle, Murray, spoke little to the 
purpose, his chief item of informa- 
tion being that the church was used 
as a house for the fire-engine! To 
supply this want, for the benefit of 
future visitors, I venture, as 1 have 
had occasion to pay some attention to 
the iron-cure in thisand other places, 
to put on record the results of my 
experience and observation. 

‘There is great difference of opi- 
nion as to the medical efficacy of 
the continental mineral waters gene- 





rally, and I think they are hardly 
so well understood or appreciated 
by English physicians as they ought 
to be; but there can be no question 
as to the utility of those which con- 
tain iron, the great remedy for the 
legion of ailments arising from 
an impoverished condition of the 
blood. There is good reason to sup- 
pose that, numerous and excellent 
as are the artificial preparations of 
this invaluable material, none are so 
efficacious or so acceptable to the 
human system as that peculiar na- 
tural solution of iron in water which 
is found in the carbonated chalybeate 
springs. ‘I'he most celebrated of 
these hitherto have been Schwal- 
bach,* in Nassau, and Pyrmont, in 
Westphalia; but to these is now 
added a third source, which it is my 
object at present to describe. 

St. Moritz is situated in the heart 
of the Rhetian Alps, at the foot of 
the great snowy group of the Ber- 
nina (the Mont Blanc of Eastern 
Switzerland), and only about eight 
miles from the summit-ridge sepa- 
rating Cisalpine from Transalpine 
Europe. A col in this ridge, a little 
to the west of the Bernina summit, 
forms the pass of the Maloya, and 
immediately to the north of this pass 
rises the well-known river Inn, 
which, after running in a north- 
easterly direction ‘through a fine 
long Alpine valley, emerges into the 
plains of Bavaria about half-way 
between Munich and Salzburg, and 
falls into the Danube at Passeu. 

The higher part of the Inn 
valley, passing through Swiss ter- 
ritory and about fifty miles long, is 

* For a description of this place see a 
Paper by the author of the present article 
in ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine’ for 1864. 
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called the Engadine, which is again 
divided into Upper and Lower. The 
Upper Engadine is remarkable as 
being the highest inhabited valley 
in Europe. Its origin at the Maloya 
Pass is a little under 6,000 feet 
above the sea; it falls with a very 
gentle slope; and in itsshort length 
of twenty miles are more than a 
dozen thriving villages, some of 
them almost amounting to small 
towns. One of these, about nine 
or ten miles down from the col, 
is the village of St. Moritz. The 
flat valley is intersected by rocky 
ridges, projecting above the ge- 
neral level, and causing the river 
to expand into three beautiful 
lakes; the waters of which issue 
through clefts in the ridges that 
dam them up. St. Moritz is situ- 
ated on one of these ridges, and 
the lake above it, which is about a 
mile long and half a mile broad, 
bears the same name. It is remark- 
able that this ridge of rock is higher 
than that at the head of the valley, 
and it would naturally form the 
watershed between Italy and Ger- 
many, were it not pierced by the 
chasm through which the Inn flows. 
From this circumstance, however, 
it bears the name of the ‘Enga- 
diner Kulm,’ and the village of St. 
Moritz, which stands upon it, is the 
highest in the Engadine, and conse- 
quently the highest in Europe. Its 
altitude is about 6,090 feet above 
the sea level. 

The springs rise in the flat valley, 
near the head of the St. Moritz Lake, 
about a mile distant from the village, 
but in level about 285 feet lower. 
The rocks bounding the valley, 
and which rise to some 3,000 or 
4,000 feet above it, are massive 
granite and syenite, having at their 
bases much conglomerate formed of 
débris, and the flat bottom of the 
valley consists of alluvium de- 
posited by the river. The mineral 
water, which would appear to have 
its subterranean origin at the junc- 
tion of the granitic and syenitic 
rocks, finds its way to the sur- 
face on the south-east margin of 
the valley, at the point where the 
alluvium gives place to the con- 
glomerate débris. Traces of iron- 
water are visible here in several 





places; but there are three well-de- 
fined springs, of which two are used, 
the ‘ Alte’ and ‘ Neue Quelle.’ 

No mention of these springs is on 
record earlier than the sixteenth 
century; but some late discoveries 
prove that they must have been 
used at a much earlier date, pro- 
bably by the Romans, who have left 
their traces in the names of the 
Julier and the Septimer Passes, close 
by. The earliest written notice of 
the waters is in 1539, by Theo- 
phrastus Paracelsus, of Hohenheim, 
who says: 

‘Ein acetosum fontale, das ich fiir 
alle, so inn Europa erfahren hab, 
preiss, ist im Engendin zu Sanct 
Mauritz; derselbig lauft im Au- 
gusto am sauristen; der desselbigen 
Tranks trinket, wie einer Arzney 
gebiirt, der kann von Gesundheit 
sagen.’ 

It is not improbable that other 
records of the ancient use of the 
springs may have existed in the 
archives of the Commune, but it 
happened that, some time ago, the 
then President, who, in addition to 
his municipal duties, also dealt in 
groceries and small wares, thought 
the old official books and papers 
would make excellent wrappers for 
sugar and soap, and disposed of 
them accordingly. 

After the mention of the waters 
by Paracelsus they became more 
known and visited, and other 
writers added testimony to their 
virtues. The Commune removed 
the wooden roof, and gave to the 
drinkers a more substantial shelter 
by a building in stone, which stood 
till 1832. 

In 1815 a great improvement was 
made by the diversion of the river 
Inn, which flowed in a great bend 
near the spring, and not only ren- 
dered access to it difficult, but en- 
dangered the purity of the water. 
This measure had been long pro- 
posed by some young men of the 
Commune, who were in favour of 
progress, and wished to improve 
the place; but it was strenuously 
opposed by the older inhabitants. 
It happened, however, that on the 
occasion of a cattle fairin an Italian 
town these narrow-minded conserva- 
tives were obliged to be absent for 











some days, when the young re- 
formers took the matter into their 
own hands, working vigorously with 
pick and shovel by night and day, 
to cut a new channel; and when 
the elders returned, they found the 
Inn flowing far away from the 
springs, in a direct course, which 
it has ever since retained. The 
chief promoter of this daring feat, 
Herr Conradin von Flugi, now a 
stalwart veteran of eighty, relates 
the story with great glee, and adds 
that it illustrated the French pro- 
verb —‘ Il-y-a des gens auxquels 
il faut faire du bien malgré eux.’ 

One great advantage of the diver- 
sion of the Inn was, that it laid 
bare a new spring, which had 
formerly been swamped and over- 
flowed by the river, but which now 
made itself ap,»arent, and was soon 
found to possess similar properties 
to the old one, though running in 
a much smaller quantity. 

In 1832 some active inhabitants, 
believing that more was to be made 
of the place than could be effected 
under the management of the Com- 
mune, got up a Jvint Stock Com- 
pany, who took a lease of the site 
for twenty years. It had been 
found very inconvenient for visitors 
to come from the village, a mile 
distant, often in inclement weather, 
without any accommodation at the 
spring (for the existing building 
was little better than a shed); and 
the new company expended 600/. or 
7ool. in erecting a better house, in 
which were a few chambers, with 
refreshment rooms, and where also 
were established, for the first time, 
baths for the mineral water. 

The Company paid their expenses, 
but did not make sufficient profits 
to induce them to desire a renewal 
of the lease, and in 1852 the pro- 
perty again fell into the hands of 
the Commune, much to their dis- 
appointment, for they lost their rent 
and did not know what to do with 
their acquisition. At this juncture 


Herr Fiugi again stepped in, and 
persuaded them, as a preliminary 
step to any further proceedings, 
to undertake some improvements 
of the springs, with funds which 
he succeeded 
them at moderate 


in borrowing for 
interest. The 
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first thing done was to clear out 
and utilize the new source, which 
proved to be a valuable addition; 
and attention was next directed to 
the old one. The stone lining of 
the well was removed, and the 
ground dug deeper in the neigh- 
bourhood of the spring, when, to 
the astonishment of everybody, the 
workmen came upona large wooden 
tube artificially hollowed out from 
a huge larch tree, and which had 
evidently formed in ancient times 
a conduit for the mineral water. 
It had become filled up with earth 
and rubbish; but it gave a valuable 
indication as to the position of the 
source. It was accordingly cleared 
out, when the mineral water rushed 
up, clear and sparkling, in ten times 
its former volume, and in much 
purer quality, for it was evident 
that the ancient conduit had been 
expressly designed to protect it 
from dilution by the access of the 
common surface water. 

The Commune now sought again 
to lease the property, which, on the 
strength of the new discoveries, 
they expected easily todo; but no 
takers could be found until their 
good genius, Herr Flugi, again 
came to their aid, led on this time, 
according to his account, by a su- 
pernatural interposition. He says 
that one night, when, despairing of 
success, he lay down to sleep on 
the spot where he was born, the 
spirit of his departed mother ap- 
peared at his bedside, and called to 
him, saying, ‘ Conrad, hold not back, 
but arise and help.” He opened his 
eyes and sat up, when the shadowy 
form, benignly smiling, retired and 
disappeared. He instantly rose, 
struck a light, and straightway 
drafted out a proposal for the busi- 
ness, which, from its novelty, must, 
he believes, have been suggested to 
his mind by spiritual agency. At 
any rate, being laid before the Com- 
mune on the following day, it found 
so much favour with them that it 
was at once agreed to; and it led 
immediately afterwards to the car- 
rying out of the eminently satis- 
factory and successful arrangements 
under which the baths have since 
been managed. 

A second company was formed, 
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with a much larger capital than 
before, who agreed to take a lease 
of the springs, with sufficient land 
to build around them, till 1904, 
paying a net rent to the Commune 
of 1,oco florins annually, and 
leaving all property to therm on the 
expiration of the term. The com- 
pany sect to work in earnest, and 
erected, not only a new and much 
improved bathing establishment, 
but also a commodious hotel close 
adjoining, so that the patients, in- 
stead of lodging, as before, a mile 
away, might liveclose to the springs. 
The new buildings were opened in 
1854, and the speculation suc- 
ceeded so well that, as the fame 
of the baths gradually extended, the 
influx of visitors in a few years 
outran the accomm» dation, and 
it became necessary to erect the 
immense establishment at present 
existing, and which was completed 
in 1864. It forms almost a village 
of itself, and its situation and ge- 
neral appearance will be seen from 
the map and the plate attachel to 
this article. 

The water has the same general 
character in all the springs, con- 
taining bicarbonate of iron, with 
a large excess of carbonic acid. 
The ‘Alte Quelle’ is the most 
copious, yielding nearly 50 cubic 
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feet of water per hour, and it is 
used. principally for bathing. The 
‘ Neue Quelle’ gives only about one- 
eighth the quantity, and is princi- 
pally used for drinking. 

The water has been carefully 
analyzed by competent chemists, 
and the foliowing table wiil give an 
idea of its constitution. It applies 
to the new, or drinking spring. 

One imperial gallon (70,000 grains) 
contains— 





Grains, 

Bicarbonate of protoxide of iron 3°18 

Bicarbonate of ime. . . . 89°82 
Other salts, chiefly cavbonates 
of magnesia and soda, anl sul- 

phate of soda, ° ° ° ° 7o°oc 

Total solid contents . . 163°00 

a 

Free carbene acid, 176°54 grains, or 


equal in bulk, at the temperature of tie 
spring, to 445 cubic inches, 


The old spring contains only 
about three-fourths of the iron, and 
less of the other salts, but a litt’e 
more carbonic acid. It is said to 
be somewhat more astringent when 
taken inwardly. 

The following table shows, in the 
same form, the constitution of the 
two other best known European 
drinking springs of the same kind. 





Bicarbonate of protoxide of iron. 


Bicarbonate of lime . 


Other salts, principally alkzline . 


Free carbon‘e acid 


Schwa! bach Pyrmont 
Weinbrunnen, Trink quelle 














Grains per Grains per 

gallon. gallon, 

4°00 5°40 

_ 4 ole) 73°20 
60°°Co III*40 

104°00 190°00 

" 1g0°00 167°65 





The large quantity of carbonic 
acid in the water not only holds the 
iron well in solution, but renders it 
easy of digestion; it is this property 
which makes the natural carbonated 
iron waters so decidedly preferable 
to artificial iron preparations, which 


are so often repulsive to weak 
stomachs. The water is bright and 
sparkling, the carbonic acid effer- 
vescing from it as in champagne. 
When the wells are opened, the 
heavy gas is found lying in a thick 
stratum on the top of the water, and 
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may be ladled out and poured from 
one vessel into another as if it were 
a liquid. 

The water when drunk is highly 
exhilarating, and by no means un- 
pleasant to the palate, the slight 
well-known iron taste being over- 
powered by the agreeable sharpness 
of the acid, and by the refreshing 
coldness of the draught, the natural 
temperature of the spring being 
4°37 cent. or only 8° Fahrenheit 
above freezing. Indeed, after a little 
time, most patients look forward to 
their invigorating potion with plea- 
sure rather than otherwise, and are 
reluetant to give it up when the 
time arrives for their departure. 

To obtain the full benefit of the 
waters, it is customary to go through 
a three to five weeks’ course of 
drinking and bathing, which is 
called ‘die Kur,’ the cure. The 
name attaches to everything belong- 
ing to the place or process; thus 
the establishment is called the 

Kurhaus;’ the grounds the‘ Kuran- 
lagen ;’ the patients the ‘ Kurgiiste,’ 
the band the ‘ Kurmusik,’ and so on. 

The drinking part of the cure is 
the most important as regards the 
iron. From three to six glasses of 
the mineral water are drunk per 
day; the necessary conditions being 
that it be taken on an empty stomach, 
and that the drinking be accom- 
panied by exercise. The first thing 
in the morning is the best time, but 
many patients drink also a little 
before noon. A small quantity only, 
usually a tumbler of six ounces, 
must be drunk at a time, being 
repeated at ten or fifteen minute 
intervals, with a walk between; and 
about an hour should elapse between 
the last glass and a meal. The 
spring generally used for drinking 
is the ‘ Neue Quelle,’ over which is 
built a drinking hall. The na- 
tural level of the water is eight to 
twelve feet below the surface of the 
ground in the valley; hence, in 
order to avoid the necessity of 
placing the drinking rooms and 
baths below the ground level, the 
plan has been resorted to of pump- 
ing up the water. The spring is 
covered in, and a small pump is 
placed immediately over it which 
is worked by an attendant for every 
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drinker. Pumping water of this 
kind is generally objectionable, as 
all agitation tends to produce de- 
composition. It is also injudicious, 
I think, to conceal the spring; it 
would have been much better to 
make a sunk area, as at Schwalbach 
and Pyrmont, where the drinkers 
could have had the satisfaction of 
filling their glasses directly from 
the source as it issues sparkling 
from the rock below. The drinking 
hall is surroun‘led with little pigeon 
holes for the glasses of the patients, 
each having the name attached ; this 
is a convenient arrangement for 
gossip and curiosity,as by watching 
the persons drinking all the world 
can at once ascertain who they are. 
Every patient taking the cure has 
to pay ten frances fee for drinking 
the waters, and to enter his name 
in the ofiicial book of the establish- 
ment. 

The bathing part of the cure is 
usually considered essential, and 
many people attach even more im- 
portance to it than to drinking ; but 
whether iron is really absorbed by 
the skin is very problematical. 
There is no doubt, however, that 
the bathing practically does good, 
and even if the non-absorption 
doctrine be true, this may be ex- 
plained by the known powerful 
effect of the carbonic acid, and by 
the improved action of the skin. 
One bath is taken daily, the water 
being warmed up to a temperature 
varying from about 23° to 27 
Réaumur (or 83° to 93° Fahrenheit), 
and the patient remains in from a 
quarter to half an hour. 

There are eighty bath rooms in 
two buildings devoted to the pur- 
pose. These rooms are constructed 
entirely of the firwood of the coun- 
try, bare and unpainted, and with 
no furniture but a chair, a slab, and 
a locking glass, but they have a 
clean and pleasant appearance. [The 
batin vessels are simple oblong boxes 
of the same material, just large 
enough to receive the body, and 
they are fitted with movable covers 
that come up to the neck, leaving 
the head projecting above. This 
plan of covering the bath is peculiar 
to St. Moritz, and its precise object 
is difficult to understand. The bath 
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attendants say it is to keep the 
bath from cooling, but as the body 
is hotter than the water, the ten- 
dency is rather to become warmer. 

The water used for bathing is 
exclusively that from the old source, 
and as this lies at a lower level it 
is necessary to raise the water about 
fifteen feet. It is pumped by steam 
power from the natural well into 
two large wooden reservoirs, from 
which it flows into the baths by its 
own gravity. Each bath is fitted 
with three pipes, one bringing com- 
mon water for cleansing purposes, 
the second supplying cold mimeral 
water, and the third being a steam- 
pipe in communication with boilers 
outside. The bath is filled cold 
and the water is warmed to the re- 
quired temperature by a number 
of jets of steam issuing from small 
holes in a pipe at the bottom. 

The impression of the bath is 
agreeable; the body immediately 
after immersion becomes covered 
with little bubbles of carbonic acid 
gas, which gradually expand and 
rise to the surface; and it is de- 
sirable to keep as quiet as possible, 
in order to promote the action of 
the gas on the body. 

Each bath’ costs 1} franc, which 
is paid at the time. The business 
arrangements are very good, and 
the number of bath rooms being so 
large, a bath can always be ob- 
tained on very short notice. This 
is a great advantage over Schwal- 
bach, where the difficulty of getting 
baths, in the height of the season, 
is a great nuisance, and forms a 
great objection to the place. 

St. Moritz may be best reached 
from England by way of Chur in 
the Upper Rhine valley, to which 
place there is a railway. Leaving 
Charing Cross at 7} a.m. and tra- 
velling by way of Paris, Basle, and 
Zurich, the passenger may arrive 
at Chur at 7 p.m. on the following 
day. From thence to St. Moritz 
the high ridge must be crossed be- 
tween the valleys of the Rhine and 
the Inn, and this may be done by 
either of two passes, the Julier or 
the Albula. There are diligences in 
summer over both, in about twelve 
hours, and the road lies through 
very fine alpine scenery. 
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Arriving at St. Moritz, the visitor 
will probably at once make his way 
to the ‘ Kurhaus,’ on the site of the 
springs, a large establishment which 
will accommodate about three hun- 
dred guests, and containing apart- 
ments of various classes, from sim- 
ple bedrooms for patients of limited 
means, to suites fit for a reigning 
potentate. The living for the ge- 
neral inmates is paid for at a 
pension price of six francs a day, 
comprising three meals, all very 
plain. Wine and all luxuries are 
extra, and special or private ser- 
vices are charged very high, pro- 
bably with the object of restricting 
the use of this establishment to 
those who really require the cure, 
and willconform to the usual course 
of living. For lodging, board, and 
attendance, and ordinary wine (the 
wines of the Val Tellina are here 
chiefly consumed, and are very fair 
in quality), the cost will be about 
ten shillings per day. 

Instead of putting up at the 
‘ Kurhaus,’ which is generally over- 
crowded in the season, the visitor 
may lodge in the village, a mile 
away. ‘This is, in its native state, 
only a miserable collection of dirty 
hovels, but it contains a good large 
hotel, kept by M. Badrutt, which 
will accommodate perhaps 150 
people, and there are some other 
inns and pensions, and several very 
fair lodging-houses, that will re- 
ceive between 300 and 400 more. 
In order to give his guests an op- 
portunity of profiting by the waters, 
M. Badrutt runs an omnibus at 
short intervals during the forenoon 
to and from the baths, and many 
people who take them lodge in the 
village; but as far as my observa- 
tion goes, the distance must inter- 
fere seriously with the systematic 
process of the cure. On the other 
hand, the village is better situated, 
lying nearly 300 feet higher, and 
commanding finer views; it is also 
more conveniently placed for the 
more important excursions. The 
most natural arrangement, there- 
fore, is for those who go seriously 
for the benefit of the mineral waters 
to lodge at the ‘ Kurhaus;’ and for 
those whose object is merely plea- 
sure to stay at the village; and if 











each of the two classes would bear 
this in mind, it would be to their 


mutual advantage. The over- 
crowding of the Bath Establishment 
with pleasure guests, and the con- 
sequent driving of the invalids a 
mile away from their almost hourly 
medicament (an evil merely arising 
from want of knowledge or fore- 
thought), has been very inconve- 
nient for the last few years. 

When both the baths and the 
village are full, as they were for 
some time during last season, visi- 
tors are compelled to live in other 
villages, as Pontresina, Silva plana, 
or Samaden, a few miles away. The 
latter is by far the best, and an 
omnibus runs daily from there to 
the baths; but it is too far off to 


Latin. 


In principio erat verbum, et verbum erat 
apud Deum, et Deus erat verbum. 


French (Voltaire), 


Du Dieu qui nous créa la elémence i:- 


finie, &c. 
Italian (Tasso). 
Chiama gli abitator dell’ ombre cterne, 
&e. 
Spanish. 
Sean eternos los laureles 
Que supimus conseguir, &c. 


There are plenty of books and 
some newspapers to be had in this 
language, but probably few visitors 
will care to study it. For their 
consolation, however, it may be 
added that German and Italian are 
very generally spoken, and French 
exceptionally. 

There are two Swiss medical men, 
one, Herr Briigger, officially at- 
tached to the baths, and who has 
taken great interest in their rise 
and progress; the other, Herr 
Berry, who keeps a lodging-house 
in the village, and attends at the 
baths daily. 

No medical stores are to be got 
nearer than Samaden, where there is 
a small ‘Apotheke.’ Shops are un- 
known, but there are a few stalls 
for fancy ware and some of the 
more necessary articles of clothing. 
There is a reading-room in the 
‘ Kurheus, where formerly the 


‘ Times’ was taken in; but as it 
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allow of the proper use of the 
waters. 

The accommodation generally at 
St. Moritz is very fair for such an 
out-of-the-way place. The hotel- 
keepers are accustomed to receive 
good people, and know their ways 
There are post and telegraph offices 
at both the baths and the village ; 
diligences run over two good roads 
into Italy, and one into the Tyrol, 
and plenty of vetturini and car- 
riages are at hand. 

‘The natural language of the 
country is Romansch, a direct deri- 
vation from the Latin, which has 
very curious resemblances, not only 
to its parent tongue, but to many 
other modern derivatives, as the fol- 
lowing examples will show :— 


f Romansch, 


In principi era il verbo, et il verbo e1 
tiers Dieu, et Dieu era il verbo. 


Del Dieu chi nus eréet, la clemenz’ i 
finita, &c. 


Clama ils abitants dellas sombriv’ eternas, 
«ec. 


Sajen eternas las laureas 
Cha savetteus conseguir, &c. 


was found impossible to prevent our 
countrymen from taking it away into 
their own private rooms, it was given 
up. An English clergyman, the 
Rev. A. B. Strettel, has built a house 
in the village, and holds Divine ser- 
vice on Sundays; and the first 
stone of an English church, half 
way between the baths and the 
village, was laid during the last 
season by the Archbishop of York, 
who happened to be staying there 
at the time. 

The season for taking the cure 
lasts from May to September, during 
which time the climate is generally 
pleasant, healthy, and cool, though 
the direct rays of the sun have 
often great power. As might be 
expected in such a situation, the 
weather is very changeable, and 
much precaution as regards cloth- 
ing is necessary, particularly for 
those who take the baths. The 
springs happen to be situated just 
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where the river Inn enters a lake, 
and is gradually silting it up into 
marshy ground. ‘This,in a warmer 
climate, would be a dangerous place, 
on account of the liability to ma- 
laria, but I bave not observed or 
heard of any evil of the kind. The 
grounds immediately adjoining the 
buildings are moreover being well 
drained and filled in with good 
material. 

The principal! attraction of the 
place is its magnificent scenery. 
The upper valley of the Inn is one 
of the most picturesque in Switzer- 
land ; it is enlivened by the peculiar 
series of lakes formed by the river, 
and the lower slopes of the hills are 
clothed with pine forests, among 
which are plenty of delightful 
walks, affording splendid views. 
It is a great advantage to those 
taking the cure to have, near at 
hand, ;pleasant, short promenades, 
which they can take in the inter- 
vals of drinking, bathing, and meals, 
as moderate and cheerful exercise is 
one of the most essential elements 
of the curative process. The lake, 
too, on which boats are kept, af- 
fords other pleasant means of pass- 
ing away the time. 

A little farther off, but still easily 
accessible, we come upon the more 
striking alpine scenery. Above 
the lower slopes of the valley tower 
on either hand picturesque granite 
rocks, rising to 8,000 or 10,000 feet 
above the sea levei, and upon which 
snow and ice are visible in all direc- 
tions. One glacier, that of Rosatch, 
almost overhangs the ‘ Kurhaus,’ 
and sends down its waters through 
the grounds. Drives in any direc- 
tion along the excellent roads, par- 
ticularly those across the passes, 
open out magnificent prospects ; 
and the neighbouring peaks of Piz 
Languard and Piz Ot, either a few 
hours’ easy climb, afford panoramic 
views of vast extent. Three or four 
miles distant, in an adjoining valley, 
lies Pontresina, the Chamouni of the 
Engadine, and the centre of access 
to the colossal snowy peaks and 
wonderful glaciers of the Bernina. 
Or if softer beauties be preferred, 
or if a change to a milder climate 
be desirable, the Lake of Como, with 
its lovely scenery and Ltalian sky, 
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is within a few hours’ drive. Alto- 
gether it is impossible to conceive a 
more delightful place for an autumn 
sojourn. 

The day passes pleasantly, and 
there is plenty todo. Atsix o’clock 
in the morning the great bell of 
the ‘ Kurhaus’ gives a resounding 
peal to call the guests from their 
slumbers, and shortly afterwards 
they appear at the ‘ Trinkhalle,’ 
promenading between their ‘glasses 
along the walks in front of the 
building. Here they are joined by 
others coming from the village, 
either on foot or in the omnibuses, 
and this early re-union, which is 
enlivened by the strains of a tole- 
rable band playing in a pavilion 
close by, is a great feature of the 
place, affording the opportunity of 
meeting everybody, and of indulg- 
ing in any amount of gossip and 
scandal. About eightor nine o’clock 
comes breakfast, for which tea and 
coffee with bread are given, but no 
meat, eggs, butter, &c., unless or- 
dered and paid for extra. Between 
breakfast and midday comes the 
bathing; and during the morning 
the bath houses are thronged with 
patients, either going into or coming 
out of their bath rooms, or waiting 
for their turn. About twelve occurs 
an event always attended with 
great excitement, namely, the ar- 
rival of the mail. Such is the 
eagerness of the visitors to get their 
letters, that it has been necessary to 
subvert the ordinary system of 
delivery, and to adopt a more ex- 
peditious mode of proceeding. The 
visitors are on the watch for the 
diligence, and the moment it arrives 
a crowd of impatient ladies and 
gentlemen lay close siege to the 
bureau. The post-bag is hurried in 
at the window, and as ‘ sorting’ is 
out of the question, the attendant 
takes the letters and papers cut one 
at a time, and shouts out the name 
of the person it is addressed to. 
This call is generally responded to 
by ‘ hier, ‘ ici,’ ‘ son qui,’ or such 
other exclamation as the nation- 
ality may dictate, and the letter is 
tossed to its impatient owner over 
the heads of the crowd. Ifa call 


receives no answer, the absentee, 
who is looked upon with peculiar 

















commiseration, is informed by his 
friends that his name has been 
called, and that his letter is waiting 
forhim. At half-past twelve there is 
a table d’héte dinner in the Grande 
Salle of the establishment, a large 
and handsome room about 130 feet 
long by 60 feet wide, and in which, 
during the height of the season, 
three or four hundred people dine. 
Nothing is done in the way of me- 
dicament after this meal, but the 
afternoon is usually devoted to 
longer walks, or to carriage excur- 
sions. At half-past seven there is 
a table~dhdte supper, after which 
the band plays again for an hour, 
and there are either dancing soirécs 
in the hall, or less pretentious re- 
unions in the ‘ Damen-salon,’ until 
bedtime, which is of necessity early. 
It is hardly necessary to add that 
the varied phases of the day’s occu- 
pations afford, to the ladies, almost 
infinite scope for the science of the 
toilette, and that the resulting ef- 
fects often excite mingled wonder 
and admiration. Some fault has 
been found with the iiving, but 
for a professedly plain diet, suited 
for invalids, I hardly think it de- 
serves the censure. The following 
were the bills of fare, taken at hazard 
the day before I came away :— 


DINNER. 


Potage & la Reine. 

Boeuf braisé aux choux. 
Poulets soutés aux truffes. 
Chamois roti. 

Compot. 

Charlotte Russe. 

Dessert. 


SupPER. 
Potage Vermicelle. 
Veau roti. 
Purée de pommes de terre. 
Omelette. 
Compot. 
Gateau. 


In reference to this last item I 
should say that the Engadine is the 
natural birth-place of pastrycooks, 
who emigrate from hence to all 
parts of the world, and that the 
pastry furnished at the hotels is 
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an excellent sample of the national 
manufacture. 

The number of patients entered 
in the books as taking the cure in 
1867 was 800, of whom there were 
156 English, 221 Swiss, 180 Ger- 
mans, 123 Italians, and 120 of va- 
rious other nationalities. In 1868 
the number was about 1,000, the 
increase being almost entirely in 
the English. This number, how- 
ever, only represents a fraction of 
the visitors to the place, as very 
large numbers go there for pleasure, 
and do not appear in the list. 
Among the guests last season 
were the Earl and Countess of 
Meath, Lord and Lady Brabazon, 
Lord and Lady Powerscourt, Lord 
and Lady Dalkeith, Countess So- 
mers, the Archbishop of York, the 
Bishop of London, the Grand Duke 
and Duchess of Baden, the Duchess 
d’Aumale, the Duc de Guise, Count 
Apponyi, General M‘Clellan, and 


“many other persons of fashion and 


distinction. 

The diseases and ailments for 
which the iron-cure is recommended 
comprise all that enormous class 
of which debility is the chief cha- 
racteristic, and for which a ge- 
neral tonic action on the system 
is the appropriate treatment. Such 
diseases in a legion of forms 
are unfortunately too well known, 
particularly among the fairer half 
of humanity, and there are few of 
them that will not find relief, if not 
perfect eradication in the iron-cure, 
if properly applied; Schwalbach, 
Pyrmont, and St. Moritz bear per- 
petual testimony to this, in the 
numbers of palefaced, weak in- 
valids who annually resort to them, 
to be s@nt home ruddy and strong. 
The choice between these three 
places is often a matter of indeci- 
sion, and therefore I would, before 
concluding, add a few words as 
to the particular eligibility of St. 
Moritz, in comparison with the 
other two. 

In the first place, as regards 
drinking, to which the most im- 
portance is to be attached, the pro- 
perties of the water, as due to its 
chief ingredients, iron and carbonic 
acid, are very nearly the same in all 
three places. Some difference in 
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effect may be due to the other 
saline matters; and in this re- 
spect I helieve the Schwalbach 
water is considered to have gene- 
tally the advantage, as_ better 
adapted for digestion by delicate 
constitutions. I have mentioned 
the disadvantage of the St. Moritz 
drinking arrangements in having 
the water pumped up and the 
source concealed; but the bath 
system appears to me to be still 
more open to objection. I should 
explain that this kind of water 
decomposes rapidly by exposure to 
the air, the decomposition being 
considerably hastened by agitation. 
In order to guard against this at 
Pyrmont and Schwalbach, the baths 
are laid at a lower level than the 
springs, and the water, being col- 
lected in closed reservoirs under 
ground, is allowed to flow by its 
own gravity into the baths as 
quietly as possible, by which pre- 
cautions very little deterioration is 
sustained. At St. Moritz, on the 
contrary, the water is first pumped 
up by steam power, and then kept 
in rough wooden reservoirs above 
ground, open to the air, by which 
agitation and exposure much loss 
of efficiency must naturally ensue. 
Then there is another difficulty, 
which I should hesitate to mention, 
were not the facts on record, that 
is, shortness of water. The spring 
used for bathing yields, according 
to the published determinations of 
two competent chemists, 22 French 
litres per minute, equal to about 
1,122 cubic feet in 24 hours. This 
is but a small quantity compared 
with Schwalbach, where 5,000 cubic 
feet are obtained, and Pyrmont, 
which yields above 10,000. “Hence 
at St. Moritz it is necessary to 
economise the water: the baths are 
very small, containing only from 
five to seven cubic feet each, and 
have been likened to coffins, from 
their fitting the body so closely; 
and the peculiar mode of warming 
necessarily introduces, by the con- 
densed steam, a quantity of common 
water into them. With all pre- 
cautions, common arithmetic shows 
that not more than about 150 to 
to 200 baths can be given per day; 
yet, in consequence of the incon- 
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siderate rush to the place last year, 
I believe more than 300 per day 
were sometimes demanded ; and the 
Swiss are not the people to refuse 
the demands of the English when 
money is to be made thereby. 
Practically, the weakness of the 
bath water is very obvious to those 
accustomed to Schwalbach or Pyr- 
mont. At Schwalbach, too, about 
14 cubic feet are given for each bath ; 
and at Pyrmont 17 to 18 cubic feet. 
There is no temptation to dilute at 
either place, and the strength is 
much better preserved. 

Some stress has been laid on the 
pure air of St. Moritz, which is said 
to be a powerful aid to the iron- 
cure. The expression is so indefi- 
nite that one hardly knows in what 
sense to understand it. Chemically 
there seems no reason why the at- 
mospheric mixture in the Engadine 
should be purer than in many places 
nearer home and ata lower level; if 
the term refers to peculiarities of cli- 
mate—coolness, freshness, dryness, 
and so on—no doubt such advan- 
tages exist; but I think there are 
accompanying disadvantages, which 
ought also to be taken into con- 
sideration. The great and sudden 
changes of temperature and of 
weather must be trying to delicate 
constitutions, and not unattended 
with danger under a course of daily 
warm bathing, unless great pre- 
cautions are used. Then the rare- 
faction of the air, due to the great 
elevation, must exercise a powerful 
effect on the system, though the 
nature of its action seems obscure, 
and may probably differ much in 
different persons and different states 
of health. The pressure of the at- 
mosphere is sxbecel by 6 or 7 
inches of mercury, or above 3 lbs. 
on every square inch of the surface 
of the body, which must necessarily 
put the vital functions under very 
unusual conditions; moreover, by 
the corresponding reduction of den- 
sity (according to Mariotte’s law), 
the quantity of oxygen taken into 
the lungs at each inhalation will be 
20 per cent. less; and as the effi- 
ciency of the iron depends on its 
perfect oxidation in the body, the 
conditions here would seem to be 
less favourable than at a lower 
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level. At any rate, I think these 
abnormal conditions should receive 
more attention than heretofore from 
the physicians who send their pa- 
tients here. 

It is further urged that the beau- 
tiful excursions which may be 
made from the place will, by their 
exhilarating effect, and the exercise 
they induce, aid in the cure. This 
is, no doubt, applicable to a certain 
extent in cases of moderate debility, 
where such means would go far of 
themselves to effect a cure; but I 
fear that for real invalids, for whom 
the course of iron is the more im- 
portant remedy, there is danger 
that the exercise may be overdone, 
and that the excursions may inter- 
fere with the regularity of the cure. 
Such imvalids may also find them- 
selves deficient in many of the com- 
forts and conveniences so necessary 
in the sick chamber, and which are 
better attainable in a more genial 
locality. 

What has pleased me best at St. 
Moritz is the careful and perfect 
manner in which the water is bottled 
for exportation. To do this so that 
the water shall retain its chief dis- 
tinguishing property, that is, the 
perfect solution of the iron, is a 
much more difficult problem than 
is generally supposed. If a bottle 
be filled with water in the ordi- 
nary way, and put aside, it will 
be found soon to become turbid, 
and to throw down a brown pre- 
cipitate; this is the carbonate of 
iron, and the essential characteristic 
of the water is thenceforth gone. 
It was a long time before it was dis- 
covered why this took place, and 
how effectually to prevent it; but, 
at length, the decomposition was 
clearly traced, partly to the escape 
of the free carbonic acid, the excess 
of which had been instrumental in 
keeping the iron in solution, and 
partly to the presence of atmospheric 
air, which, by super-oxidizing the 
iron, rendered it less soluble. The 
secret, therefore, in bottling the 
water was, first, to prevent the 
escape of the carbonic acid, and, 
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secondly, to exclude entirely the 
atmospheric air. It is attempted 
to do this with the Schwalbach 
water, which is largely imported 
into this country, but it is so badly 
done that the water is often worth- 
less, as may be seen by the brown 
precipitate found in the bottles. At 
St. Moritz, on the contrary, I believe 
the process is fully effectual. The 
bottles (which are of sound glass, 
and not of imperfect earthenware, as 
at Schwalbach) are filled with as 
little agitation of the water as pos- 
sible, and before corking the small 
quantity of air remaining in the 
neck is displaced by a stream of 
carbonic acid gas, artificially made 
for the purpose and used under 
considerable pressure. The cork 
is then driven tightly in by a ma- 
chine, and secured with a metallic 
capsule. The water so bottled will 
preserve its properties for a long 
time, and as it can be delivered 


-in England at a reasonable rate, it 


ought to command a good sale. I 
believe medical men would find it 
the best and most useful form of 
iron they could prescribe. 

It is somewhat surprising that 
while there has lately been such a 
run from England upon two of the 
continental iron spas, Schwalbach 
and St. Moritz, the third, Pyrmont, 
should have been so entirely neg- 
lected, although, in many of the es- 
sential conditions for the iron-cure, it 
is the best of the three. The water 
is equally efficacious, more varied, 
and more abundant; the great spring 
in the centre of the Brunnen Platz is 
one of the most remarkable natural 
sights I have ever seen; the drink- 
ing and bathing arrangements are 
admirable; the situation is pleasant, 
and easy of access; the little town 
clean and pretty, and well provided 
with accommodation; the grounds 
are beautiful ; and the cost of living 
is very moderate. Yet such is the 
influence of fashion, that while St. 
Moritz and Schwalbach are crammed 
fall of English in autumn like pens 
full of sheep, Pyrmont has hardly 
twenty English visitors in a year. 


W. Potz, LL.D., F.R.S. 





A LOST DOG. 


Drawn by Captain Upton. 


\ JE walked our horses through the lanes 
As we were bound to cover: 
The walking pace this fact explains— 
I was Amelia’s lover. 


We had not told papa, mamma, 
Or sister e’en, or brother : 

It was a secret quite—but, ah! 
We did love one another. 


I paid the groom who rode behind 
To bo a deaf and blind one: 

A guinea on each eye’s a blind, 
If ever you can find one! 


Two guineas clinking in a hand 
Quite stun the nerves auricular : 

He could not hear or understand— 
Not arything particular. 





A Lost Dog. 


And so we wandered to the meet, 
And reached the spot at nooning : 
It really was so very sweet, 
That quiet tender spooning. 


Amelia’s brother was a shot, 
He did not care for hunting. 

How pleasant an excuse we got 
His company for shunting ! 


Alas! a pointer-dog he had, 
Who rather seemed to like me; 
That his acquaintance would be bad 
Seemed somehow ne’er to strike me. 


But as we wandered to the meet 
Through shady lane and hollow, 
The pointer at my horse’s feet, 
A fancy took to follow. 


Amelia’s brother missed the dog— 
Contrived to find him—find us! 

As we did gently onward jog 
With dog and groom behind us. 


We each of us looked truly caught, 
Enraged that fate had crossed one! 

Said he, ‘ No lucky dog I sought, 
I’m looking for a lost one!’ 


He whistled to his dog and went— 
3ut, ah! that night ill-fated, 
Papa refused us his consent, 
And we were separated. 


Amelia’s wedded to a peer— 
He was the highest bidder ; 
And I am lorn and lonely here— 
A lost dog, I consider ! 
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‘Similia similibus curantur.’ 


By G, J. WHYTE-MELVILLE, 


AvrHor or ‘Dreny Granp,’ ‘ Cents,’ ‘THe GLADIATORS,’ ETO. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE FAIRY QUEEN. 


HAVE said that Simon Perkins 
was a painter to the tips of his 
fingers. Just as a carpenter cannot 
help looking at a piece of wood with 
a professional glance it is impossible 
to mistake—a glance that seems to 
embrace at once its length, depth, 
thickness, toughness, and general 
capabilities, so a painter views every 
object in nature, animate or inani- 
mate, as a subject for imitation and 
study of his art. The heavens are 
not too high, the sea too deep, nor 
the desert too wide, to afford him a 
lesson, and the human countenance, 
with its endless variety of feature 
and expression, is a book he never 
wearies of learning by heart. When 
his professional interest in beauty is 
enhanced by warmer feelings, it may 
be imagined that vanity could re- 
quire no fuller tribute of admiration 
than the worship of one whose spe- 
cial gift it is to decide on the 
symmetry of outward form. 

As a painter, Simon Perkins ap- 
proved of Nina Algernon—as a man 
he loved her. Lest his position 
should not prove sufficiently fatal, 
she had become of late practically 
identified with his art, almost as 
completely as she was mixed up 
with his every-day life. For many 
months, perhaps even for years, the 
germ of a great work had taken root 
in his imagination. Slowly, almost 
painfully, that germ developed it- 
self, passing through several stages, 
sketch upon sketch, till it came to 
maturity at last in the composition 
of a large picture on which he was 
now employed. 

The subject afforded ample scope 
for liberty of fancy in form and 
grouping—for the indulgence of a 
gorgeous taste in colouring and 
costume. It represented Thomas 


the Rhymer in Fairy-land, at the 
moment when its glamour is falling 
from his eyes, when its magic lustre 
is dying out on all that glittering 
pageantry and the elfin is fading to 
a gnome. The handsome wizard 
turns from a crowd of phantom 
shapes, half-lovely, half-grotesque— 
for their change is even now in 
progress—to look wistfully and ap- 
pealingly on the queen. 

There is a pained expression in 
his comely features, of hurt affection, 
and trust betrayed, yet not without 
a ray of pride and triumph, that, 
come what might to the others, she 
is still unchanged. Around him 
the fairies are shedding their glory 
as trees in autumn shed their leaves. 
Here a sweet laughing face sur- 
mounts the hideous body of an imp, 
there the bright scales of an un- 
earthly armour shrivel to rotten- 
ness and dust. The dazzling robes 
are turning blank and colourless, 
the emerald rays waning to a pale, 
sad light, the flashing diadem is 
dulled and dim. Yet on the fairy 
queen there lowers no shadow of 
change, there threaten no symptoms 
of decay. 

Bathed in the halo of a true 
though hapless love, she is still 
the same as when he first saw her 
all those seven long years ago, glist- 
ening in immortal charms, and 
knelt to her for the queen of heaven, 
where she rode—‘ under the linden 
tree.’ 

It is obvious that on her coun- 
tenance, besides the stamp of ex- 
ceeding beauty, there must appear 
sorrow, self-reproach, fortitude, 
majesty, and undying tenderness. 
All these the painter thought he 
— in Nina Algernon’s girlish 
ace. 
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So she sat to him dutifully enough 
for a model of his fairy queen, and 
if she wearied at times, as I think 
she must, comforted herself with 
the remembrance, that in this way 
she helped the family who gave her 
bread. 

For the convenience of sitters, 
Simon Perkins had his painting- 
room in Berners Street: thither it 
was his custom to resort in the 
morning, by penny steamer or three- 
penny omnibus, and there he spent 
many happy hours working hard 
with palette and brush. Not the 
least golden seemed those in which 
Nina.accompanied him to sit pa- 
tiently while he studied, and drew 
her, line by line, feature by feature. 
The expeditions to and fro were 
delightful, the labour was pleasure, 
the day was gone far too soon. 

A morning could not but be fine, 
when, emerging from an omnibus at 
Albert Gate, Simon walked by the 
side of his model through Hyde 


Park on their way to Berners Street; 


but about this period, one morning 
seemed even finer than common, 
because that Nina, taking his arm 
as they crossed Rotten Row, thought 
fit to confide to him an interview 
of the day before with Aunt Jemima, 
in which she had extorted from that 
dear old lady with some difficulty 
the fact of her own friendless po- 
sition in the world. 

‘ And I don't mind ita bit,’ con- 
tinued the girl, catching her voice 
like a child, as was her habit when 
excited, ‘for 1’m sure you're all so 
kind to me that l’d much rather 
not have any other friends. And 
I don’t want to be independent, 
and I'll never leave you, so long 
as you'll keep me. And oh! Simon, 
isn’t it good of your aunts, and you 
too, to have taken care of me ever 
since I was quite a little thing? 
For I’m no relation, you know— and 
how can I ever do enough for you? 
I can’t. It’s impossible. And you 
don’t want me to, if I could!’ 

Notwithstanding the playful man- 
ner which was part of Nina's self, 
there were tears of real feeling in 
her eyes, and I doubt if Simon’s 
were quite dry while he answered— 

* You belong to us just as much 
as if you were a relation, Nina. My 
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aunts have said so ever since I can 
remember, and as for me, why you 
used to ride on my foot when you 
were in short frocks! What a little 
romp it was! Always troublesome, 
and always will be—and that’s why 
we're so fond of you.’ He spoke 
lightly, but his voice shook never- 
theless. 

‘So you ought to be,’ she an- 
swered. ‘For you know how much 
I love you all.’ 

‘ What, even stern Aunt Jemima?’ 
said this blundering young man, 
clumsily beating about the bush, 
and thus scaring the bird quite as 
much as if he had thrust his hand 
boldly into the nest. 

‘ Aunt Jemima best of all,’ replied 
Nina, saucily, ‘because she’s the 
eldest, and tries to keep me in order, 
but she can’t.’ 

‘And which of us next best, 
Nina?’ continued he, turning away 
with extraordinary interest in a 
mowing machine. 

*‘ Aunt Susannah, of course.’ This 
very demurely while tightening her 
pretty lips to keep back a laugh. 

‘Then I come last,’ he observed, 
gently; but there was something in 
the tone that made her glance 
sharply in his face. 

She pressed his arm. ‘ You dear 
old simple Simon,’ said she, kindly. 
‘ Surely you must know me by this 
time. I love you very dearly, just 
as if you were my brother. Brother, 
indeed! I don’t think if I'd a father 
I could be much fonder of him than 
I am of you.’ 

What a bright morning it had 
been five minutes ago, and now 
the sky seemed clouded all at once. 
Simon even thought the statue of 
Achilles looked more grim and 
ghosily than usual, lowering there 
in his naked bronze. 

She had wounded him very 
deeply, that pretty unconscious 
archer. These random shafts for 
which no interposing shield makes 
ready are sure to find the joints in 
our harness. A tough hard nature 
such as constitutes the true fighter 
only presses more doggedly to the 
front, but gentler spirits are fain to 
turn aside out of the battle, and go 
home to die. There came a dimness 
before Simon’s eyes, and a ringing 
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in his ears. He scarcely heard his 
companion, while she asked— 

‘Who are those men bowing? 
Do you know them? They must 
take me for somebody else.’ 

‘Those men bowing’ were two 
no Jess important characters than 
Lord Bearwarden and Tom Ryfe, 
the latter in the act of selling the 
former a horse. Such transactions, 
for some mysterious reason, always 
take place in the morning, and 
whatever arguments may be ad- 
duced against a too enthusiastic 
worship of the noble animal, at 
least it promotes early rising. 

Tom Ryfe was one of those men 
rarely seen in the saddle or on the 
box, but who, nevertheless, always 
seem to have a horse to dispose of, 
whatever be the kind required. 
Hack, hunter, pony, phaeton-horse, 
he was either possessor of the very 
animal you wanted, or could suit 
you with it at twenty-four hours’ 
notice; yet if you met him by acci- 
dent riding in the Park he was sure 
to tell you he had been mounted by 
a friend; if you saw him driving a 
team--and few could handle four 
horses in a crowded thoroughfare 
with more neatness and precision— 
you might safely wager it was from 
the box of another man’s coach. 

He was supposed to be a very 
fine rider over a country, and there 
were vague traditions of his having 
gone exceedingly well through 
great runs on special occasions; 
but these exploits had obviously 
lost nothing of their interest in 
the process of narration, and were 
indeed enhanced by that obscurity 
which increases the magnitude of 
most things, in the moral as in the 
material world. 

Mr. Ryfe knew all the sporting 
men about London, but not their 
wives. He was at home on the 
Downs and the Heath, in the pa- 
vilion at Lord’s and behind the 
traps of the Red House. He dined 
pretty frequently at the barracks 
of the household troops, welcome to 
the genial spirits of his entertainers, 
chiefly for those qualities with 
which they themselves credited 
him; and he called Bearwarden 
‘ My lord,’ wherefore that noble- 
man thought him a snob, and would 


perhaps have considered him a still 
greater if he had not. 

The horse in question showed 
good points and fine action. Mr. 
Ryfe walked, trotted, cantered, and 
finally reined him up at the rails on 
which Lord Bearwarden was lean- 
ing. 
* Rather a flat-catcher, Tom,’ said 
that nobleman between the whifis 
of a cigar. ‘Too much action for a 
hunter and too little body. He 
wouldn’t carry my weight if the 
ground was deep, though he’s not 
a bad goer, I'll admit.’ 

‘ Exactly what I said at first, my 
lord,’ answered Tom, slipping the 
reins through his fingers, and let- 
ting the horse reach over the iron 
bar against his chest, to crop the 
tufts of grass beneath, an attitude 
in which his fine shoulders and 
liberty of frame showed to great 
advantage. ‘I never thought he 
was a fourteen-stone horse, and I 
never told you so.’ 

‘And I never told you I rode 
fourteen stone, did I?’ replied Lord 
Bearwarden, who was alittle touchy 
on that score. ‘Thirteen five at the 
outside, and not so much as that 
after deer-stalking in Scotland. 
He’s clean thoroughbred, isn’t he ?’ 

The purchaser was biting, and 
Tom understood his business as if 
he had been brought up to it. 

‘Clean,’ he answered, passing his 
leg over the horse’s neck, and slid- 
ing to the ground, thus leaving his 
saddle empty for the other. ‘ But 
he’s thrown away op a heavy man. 
His place is carrying thirteen stone 
over high Leicestershire. Nothing 
could touch him there amongst the 
hills. Jumping’s a vulgar accom- 
plishment. Plenty of them can 
jump if one dare ride them, but 
he’s really an extraordinary fencer. 
Such a mouth too, and such a 
gentleman! Why he’s the pleasant- 
est hack in London. You like a 
nice hack, my lord. Get up and 
feel him. It’s like riding a bird.’ 

So Lord Bearwarden jumped on, 
and altered the stirrups, and 
crammed his hat down, ere he 
rode the horse to and fro, trying 
him in all his paces, and probably 
falling in love with him forthwith, 
for he returned with a brightened 
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eye and higher colour to Tom Ryfe 
on the footway. 

It was at this juncture both gen- 
tlemen started and took their hats 
off to the lady who walked some 
fifty paces off, arm-in-arm with 
Simon Perkins, the painter. 

Their salute was not returned. 
The lady, indeed, to whom it was 
addressed seemed to hurry on all 
the faster with her companion. It 
was remarkable, and both remarked 
it, that neither made any observa- 
tion on this lack of courtesy, but 
finished their bargain without ap- 
parently half so much interest in 
sale or purchase as they felt five 
minutes ago. 

‘You'll dine with us, Tom, on the 
t1th?’ said Bearwarden, when they 
parted opposite Knightsbridge Bar- 
racks, but he was obviously thinking 
of*somethinz else. 

‘On the 11th,’ repeated Tom— 
‘ delighted, my lord—at eighto’clock, 
I suppose,’ and turned his horse’s 
head soberly towards Piccadilly, 
proceeding at a walk, as one who 
revolved certain reflections, not of 
the most agreeable, in his mind. A 
dinner at the barracks was usually 
rather an event with Mr. Ryfe, but 
on the present occasion he forgot all 
about it before he had gone a hun- 
dred yards. 

Lord Bearwarden, rejecting the 
temptation of luncheon in the mess- 
room, ran upstairs to his own quar- 
ters to think: of course he smoked 
at the same time. 

This nobleman was one of the 
many of his kind who, to their 
credit be it said, are not spoiled by 
sailing down the stream with the 
wind in their favour. He had been 
‘a good fellow’ at Eton, he remained 
‘a good fellow’ in the regiment. 
With general society he was not 
perhaps quite so popular. People 
said he ‘ required knowing;’ and for 
those who didn’t choose to take the 
trouble of knowing him he was a 
little reserved; with men, even a 
little rough. His manner was of 
the world, worldly, and gave the 
idea of complete heartlessness and 
savoir faire; yet under this seem- 
ingly impervious covering lurked a 
womanly romance of temperament, 
a womanly tenderness of heart, than 
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which nothing would have made 
him so angry as to be accused of 
possessing. His habits were manly 
and simple, his chief ambition was 
to distinguish himself as a soldier, 
and so far as he could find opportu- 
nity he had seen service with 
credit on the staff. A keen sports- 
man, he could ride and shoot as 
well as his neighbours, and this is 
saying no little amongst the young 
officers of the Household Brigade. 
Anything but a ‘ladies’ man,’ 
there was yet something about Bear- 
warden, irrespective of his income 
and his coronet, that seemed to in- 
terest women of all temperaments 
and characters. They would turn 
away from far handsomer, better- 
dressed, and more amusing people, 
to attract his notice when he entered 
a room, and the more enterprising 
would even make fierce love to him 
on further acquaintance, particu- 
larly after they discovered what up- 
hill work it was. Do they appre- 
ciate a difficulty the greater trouble 
it requires to surmount, or do they 
enjoy a scrape the more, that they 
have to squeeze themselves into it 
by main force? I wonder if the sea- 
nymphs love their Tritons because 
those zoophytes must necessarily be 
so cold! It is doubtless against the 
hard impenetrable rock that the 
sea-waves dash themselves again 
and again. Bearwarden responded 
but faintly to the boldest advances. 
There must be a reason for it, said 
the fair assailants. Curiosity grew 
into interest, and, flavoured with a 
dash of pique, formed one of those 
messes with which, in stimulating 
their vanity, women fancy they 
satisfy their hunger of the heart. 
Bearwarden was a man with a 
history ; of this they were quite sure, 
and herein they were less mistaken 
than people generally find them- 
selves who jump to conclusions. 
Yes, Bearwarden had a history, and 
a sad one, so far as the principal 
actor was concerned. Indeed he 
dared not think much about it even 
yet, and drove it—for he was no 
weak, silly sentimentalist—by sheer 
force of will out of his mind. Jn- 
deed, if it had not wholly changed 
his veal self, it had encrusted him 
with that hardness and roughness 
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of exterior which he turned in- 
stinctively to the world. The same 
thing had happened to him that 
happens to most of us at one time or 
another. Just as the hunting man, 
sooner or later, is pretty sure to be 
laid up with a broken collar-bone, 
so in the career of life must be en- 
countered that inevitable disaster 
which results in a wounded spirit 
and a sore heart. The collar-bone, 
we all know, is a six weeks’ job, but 
injuries of a tenderer nature take 
far longer to heal. Nevertheless, 
the cure of these, too, is but a ques- 
tion of time, though, to carry on the 
metaphor, I think in either case the 
hapless rider loses some of the zest 
and dash which distinguished his 
earlier performances, previous to 
discomfiture. ‘Only a woman's 
hair,’ wrote Dean Swift on a certain 
packet hidden away in his desk. 
And thus a very dark page in Lord 
Bearwarden’s history might have 
been headed, ‘ only a woman’s false- 
hood.’ Not much to make a fuss 


about, surely; but he was kind, 


generous, of a peculiarly trustful 
disposition, and it punished him 
very sharply, though he tried hard 
to bear his sorrow like a man. It 
was the usual business. He had 
attached himself to a lady of some- 
what lower social standing than his 
own, of rather questionable antece- 
dents, and whom the world accepted 
to a certain extent on sufferance, as 
it were, and under protest, yet wel- 
comed her cordially enough, never- 
theless. His relations abused her, 
his friends warned him against her ; 
of course he loved her very dearly, 
all the more that he had to sacrifice 
many interests for her sake, and so 
resolved to make her his wife. 

For reasons of her own she stipu- 
lated that he should leave his regi- 
ment, and even in this, though he 
would rather have lost an arm, he 
yielded to her wish. 

The letter to his colonel in which 
he requested permission to send in 
his papers actually lay sealed on 
the table, when he received a note 
in a well-known hand that taught 
him the new lesson he had never 
expected to learn. The writer be- 
sought his forgiveness, deploring 
her own heartlessness the while, and 
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proceeded to inform him that there 
was a Somebody else in the field to 
whom she was solemnly promised 
(just as she had been to him), and 
with whom she was about to unite 
her Lot—capital L. She never 
could be happy, of course, but it 
was her destiny: to fight against it 
was useless, and she trusted Lord 
B. would forget her, &. &c. All 
this in well-chosen language, and 
written with an exceedingly good 


pen. 

It was lucky his letter to the 
colonel had not beensent. In such 
sorrows as these a soldier learns 
how his regiment is his real home, 
how his comrades are the staunch- 
est, the least obtrusive, and the sin- 
cerest of friends. 

Patting his charger’s neck at the 
very next field-day, Bearwarden 
told himself there was much to 
live for still; that it would be un- 
soldierlike, unmanly, childish, to 
neglect duty, to wince from plea- 
sure, to turn his back on all the 
world had to offer, only because a 
woman followed her nature and 
changed her mind. 

So he bore it very well, and those 
who knew him best wondered he 
cared so little: and all the while he 
never heard a strain of music, nor 
felt a ray of sunshine, nor looked on 
beauty of any kind whatever, with- 
out that gnawing cruel pain at his 
heart. ‘thus the years passed on, 
and the women of his family de- 
clared that Bearwarden was a con- 
firmed old bachelor. 

When he met Miss Bruce at Lady 
Goldthred’s, no doubt he admired 
her beauty and approved of her 
manner, but it was neither beauty 
nor manner, nor could he have ex- 
plained what it was, that caused the 
pulses within him to stir, as they 
stirred long ago—that brought back 
a certain flavour of the old draught 
he had quaffed so eagerly, to find it 
so bitter at the dregs. Another 
meeting with Maud, a dance or two, 
a whisper on a crowded staircase, 
and Lord Bearwarden told himself 
that the deep wound had healed at 
last; that the ‘grass was growing 
fresh and fair over the grave of a 
dead love; that for him too, as for 
others, there might still be an inte- 
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rest in the chances of the great 


game. 

_ Surely the blind restored to sight 
is more grateful, more joyous, more 
triumphant than he who, born in 
darkness, finds himself overwhelmed 
and dazzled with the glare of his 
new gift! 

Some men are so strangely con- 
stituted that they like a woman all 
the better for ‘snubbing’ them. 
Lord Bearwarden had never felt so 
grave an interest in Miss Bruce as 
when he entered the barracks under 
the impression she had cut him 
dead;-without the slightest pretext 
or excuse. 

Not so Tom Ryfe. In that gen- 
tleman’s mind mingled the several 
disagreeable sensations of surprise, 
anger, jealousy, and disgust. Of 
these he chewed the bitter cud 
while he rode home, wondering with 
whom Miss Bruce could thus dare 
to parade herself in public, mad- 


dened at the open rebellion inferred’ 


by so ignoring his presence and his 
love, vowing to revenge himself 
without delay by tightening the curb 
and making her feel, to her cost, the 
hold he possessed over her person 
and her actions. By the time he 
reached his uncle’s house, he had 
made up his mind to demand an ex- 
planation, to come to a final under- 
standing, to assert his authority, 
and to avenge his pride. He turned 
pale to see Maud’s monogram on 
the envelope of a letter that had 
arrived during his absence, paler 
still, when from this letter a thin 
slip of stamped paper fluttered to 
the floor—white to the very lips 
while he read the sharp, decisive, 
cruel lines that accounted for its 
presence in the missive, and that 
bade him relinquish at a word all 
the hope and happiness of his life. 
Without unbuttoning his coat, with- 
out removing the hat from his head, 
or the gloves from his hands, he sat 
fiercely down, and wrote his answer. 

‘You think to get rid of me, Miss 
Bruce, as you would get rid of an 
unsuitable servant, by giving him 
his wages, and bidding him to go 
about his business. You imagine 
that the debt between us is such as 
a sui of money can at once wipe 
out: that because you have been 
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able to raise this money (and how 
you did so I think I have a right to 
ask) our business connection ceases, 
and the dover, inconvenient, no doubt, 
from his priority of claim, must go 
to the wall directly the lawyer has 
been paid his bill. You never were 
more mistaken in your life. Have 
you forgotten a certain promise I 
hold of yours, written in your own 
hand, signed with your own signa- 
ture, furnished, as itself attests, of 
your own free will? and do you 
think Iam a likely man to forego 
such an advantage? You might 
have had me for a friend—how dear 
a friend I cannot bear to tell you 
now. If you persist in making me 
an enemy, you have but yourself to 
blame. Iam not given to threaten, 
and you know that I can generally 
fulfil what I promise. I give you 
fair warning then: so surely as you 
try, in the faintest item, to elude 
your bargain, so surely will I cross 
your path, and spoil your game,and 
show you up before the world. 
Mine you are, and mine you shall 
be. If of free will, happily; if not, 
then to your misery and my own. 
But, mark me, always mine !” 

‘The wisest clerks are not the 
wisest men.’ It is a bad plan ever 
to drive a woman intoa corner; and 
with all his knowledge of law, ! 
think Mr. Ryfe could hardly have 
written a more ill-advised and in- 
judicious letter than the above to 
Miss Bruce. 


CHAPTER XI. 
IN THE SCALES. a 


It was a declaration of war. Of 
all women in the world—and this is 
saying a great deal—Maud was per- 
haps the least disposed to accept 
anything like usurpation, or as- 
sumption of undue authority, espe- 
cially on the part of one in whose 
character she had detected an 
element of weakness. Tom Ryfe, 
notwithstanding his capabilities, 
was a fool, like most others, where 
his feelings were touched, and 
proved it by the injudicious means 
he used to attain the end he so 
desired. 

Locked in her own room, she read 
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his letter over and over again, with 
a bitter curl of her lip, that de- 
noted hatred, scorn, even contempt. 
When a man has been unfortunate 
enough to excite the last of these 
amiable feelings, he should lose no 
time in decamping, for the game is 
wholly and irretrievably lost. Mr. 
Ryfe would have felt this, could he 
have seen the gestures of the woman 
he loved, while she tore his letter 
into shreds—could he have marked 
the carriage of her haughty head, 
the compression of her sweet reso- 
lute lips, the fierce energy of her 
white, cruel hands. Maud paced 
the floor for some half-dozen turns, 
opened the window, arranged the 
bottles on her toilet-table, the 
flowers on her chimneypiece, even 
took a good long look at herself in 
the glass, and sat down to think. 

For weeks she had been revolving 
in her mind the necessity of break- 
ing with Tom Ryfe, the policy of 
securing position and freedom by an 
early marriage. That odious letter 
decided her; and now it only re- 
mained to make her choice. ‘There 
are women—and these, though 
sometimes the most fascinating, by 
no means the most trustworthy of 
their sex—who possess over man- 
kind a mesmeric influence, almost 
akin to witchcraft. Without them- 
selves feeling deeply, perhaps for 
the very reason that they do nof, 
they are capable of exercising a 
magic sway over those with whom 
they come in contact; and while 
they attract more admirers than 
they know what to do with, are 
seldom very fortunate in their selec- 
tion, or happy in their eventual lot. 
Miss Bruce was one of these witches, 
far more mischievous than the old 
conventional hegs we used to burn, 
under the sapient government of 
our first Stuart, and she knew a 
deal better than any old woman who 
ever mounted a broomstick the cre- 
dulity of her victims, the dangerous 
power of her spells. These she had 
lately been using freely. It was 
time to turn their exercise to good 
account. 

‘Mr. Stanmore would, in a mo- 
ment,’ thought Maud, ‘if I only 
gave him the slightest hint. And I 
like him. Yes. I like him very 
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much indeed. Poor Dick! What a 
fool one can make a man look to be 
sure, when he’s in love, as people 
call it! Aunt Agatha wouldn’t 
much fancy it, I suppose; not that 
I should care two pins about that. 
And Dick’s very éasy to manage— 
too easy, I think. He seews as if I 
couldn’t make him angry. I made 
him sorry, though, the other day, 
poor fellow! but that’s not halfsuch 
fun. Now Lord Bearwarden jas got 
a temper, I’m sure. I wonder, if we 
were to quarrel, which would give 
in first. Idon’t thinkI should. I 
declare it would be rather nice to 
try. He’s good-looking—that’s to 
say good-looking for a man. It’s an 
ugly animal at best. And they tell 
me the Den is such a pretty place 
inthe autumn. And twenty thou- 
sand a year! I don’t care so much 
about the money part of it. Of 
course one must have money ; but 
Selina St. Croix assured me that 
they called him The Impenetrable; 
and there wasn’t a girl in London 
he ever danced with twice. Wasn't 
there? He danced with me three 
times in two hours; but I didn’t say 
so. I suppose people would open 
their eyes. I’ve a great mind, a 
very great mind. But then, there’s 
Dick. He’d be horribly bored, poor 
fellow! And the worst of it is, he 
wouldn’t svy anything; but I know 
exactly how he'd look, and I should 
feel I was a least! -What a bother 
it all is! But something must be 
done. I can’t go on with this sort 
of life; I can’t stand Aunt Agatha 
much longer. There she goes, call- 
ing on the stairs again! Why can’t 
she send my maid up, if she wants 
me ?’ 

But Miss Bruce ran down’ will- 
ingly enough when her aunt in- 
formed her, from the first floor, that 
she must make haste, and Dick was 
in the large drawing-room. 

She found mother and son, as 
they called themselves, buried in a 
litter of cards, envelopes, papers of 
every description referring to ‘ Peer- 
age,’ ‘ Court Guide,’ visiting-list—all 
such aids to memory—the charts, 
as it were, of that voyage which 
begins in the middle of April and 
ends with the last week in July. As 
usual on great undertakings, from 
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the opening of a campaign to the 
issuing of invitations for a ball, too 
much had been left to the last mo- 
ment; there was a great deal to do, 
and little time to do it. 

‘We can’t get on without you, 
Miss Bruce, said Dick, with rising 
colour and averted eyes, that de- 
noted how much less efficient an 
auxiliary he would prove since she 
had come into the room. ‘My 
mother has mislaid the old visiting- 
list, and the new one only goes 
down to T: so that the U’s, and V’s, 
and W’s will be all left out. Think 
how we shall be hated in London 
next week! To be sure it’s what 
my mother calls “small and early,” 
like young potatoes, and I hear 
there are three hundred cards sent 
out already.’ 

* You’ll only hinder us, Mr. Stan- 
more,’ said Maud. ‘Hadn’t you 
better go away again ?’ but observ- 
ing Dick’s face fall, the smiling eyes 
added, plainly as words could speak, 
‘if you can!’ She looked pale, 
though, and unhappy, he thought. 
Of course he felt fonder of her than 
ever. 

‘Hinder you!’ he repeated. ‘ Why, 
I’m the mainstay of the whole per- 
formance. Don’t I bring you eight- 
and-twenty dancing men? all at 
once if you wish it, in a body, like 
soldiers.’ 

‘ Nonsense, my dear,’ interrupted 
Aunt Agatha. ‘ The staircase will 
be crowded enough as it is.’ 

Maud laughed. 

‘ But are they real dancing men?’ 
she asked, ‘not “dummies,” “duf- 
fers,"—what do you call them? 
people who only stand against the 
wall and look idiotic. They’re no 
use urless they work regularly 
through; as if it was a match or a 
boat-race. I don’t call it dancing 
to hover about, and be always 
wanting to go down to tea, or 
supper, and to haunt one and look 
cross, if one behaves with common 
ne —like some people I 

know.’ 

Dick accepted the imputation. 

‘/’m not a dancing man,’ said he, 
‘though my _ eight - and - twenty 
friends are. I cannot see the plea- 
sure of being hustled about in a hot 
room, with a girl I never saw before 
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in my life, and never want to see 
again,—who is looking beyond me 
all the time, watching the door for 
another fellow who never comes.’ 

‘ Then why on earth do you go?” 
asked Miss Bruce, simply. 

* You know why,’ he answered in 
a low voice, without raising his eyes 
to her face, 

‘Oh! I dare say,’ replied Maud; 
but though it was couched in a tone 
of banter, the smile that accompa- 
nied this pertinent remark seemed 
to afford Dick unbounded satisfac- 
tion. 

Mrs. Stanmore looked up from her 
writing-table. 

‘I can’t get on while you two are 
jabbering in that corner.’ (She had 
not heard a word either of them 
said.) ‘I'll take my visiting-list 
upstairs. You can put these cards 
in envelopes and direct them. It 
will help me a little, but you're 
neither of you much use.’ 

She gathered her materials toge- 
ther and was leaving the room. 
Dick’s heart began beating to some 
purpose; but his stepmother stop- 
ped at the door and addressed her 
niece. 

‘ By-the-by, Maud, I’d almost for- 
gotten. I’m going to Rose and Bril- 
liant’s. Fetch me your diamonds, 
and I'll take them to be cleaned. I 
can see the people myself, you 
know, and make sure of your having 
them back in time for the ball.’ 

The girl turned white. Dick saw 
it, though his mother did not. He 
observed, too, that she gusped as if 
she was trying to form words which 
would not come. 

‘I am not going to wear them.’ 
She got it out at last with difficulty. 

‘Not wear them! nonsense!’ was 
the reply. ‘Bring them down, my 
dear, at any rate, and let me look 
them over. If you don’t want it, 
you might lend me the collar—it 
would go very well with my mauve 
satin.’ 

Maud’s eyes turned here and there 
as if to look for help, and it was 
Dick’s nature to throw himself in 
the gap. 

‘ |’ take them, mother,’ said he. 
‘My phaeton’s at the door now. 
You’ve plenty to do, and it will save 
you a long drive. Besides, I can 
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blow the people up more effectually 
than a lady.’ 
‘I’m not so sure of that,’ an- 


swered Mrs. Stanmore. ‘ However, 
it’s a sensible plan enough. Maud 
can fetch them down for you, and 
you may come back to dinner if 
you're disengaged.’ 

So speaking, Mrs. Stanmore sailed 
off, leaving the young people alone. 

Maud thanked him with such a 
look as would have repaid Dick for 
a far longer expedition than from 
Belgravia to Bond Street. 

‘ What should I do without you, 
Mr. Stanmore?’ she said. ‘ You 
always come to the rescue, just 
when I want you most.’ 

He coloured with delight. 

‘ I like doing things for you,’ said 
he, simply; ‘ but 1 don’t know that 
taking a parcel a mile and a-half is 
such a favour after all. If you'll 
bring it, Pll start directly you give 
the word.’ 

Miss Bruce had been very pale 
hitherto, now a burning blush swept 
over her face to the temples. 

‘I—I can’t bring you my dia- 
monds,’ said she, ‘for the first of 
those thirty reasons that prevented 
Napoleon's general from bringing 
up his guns—l haven't got them: 
they're at Rose and Brilliant’s 
already.’ 

‘Maud!’ he exclaimed, uncon- 
sciously using her Christian name— 
a liberty with which she seemed in 
nowise offended. 

‘You may well say “Maud!”’ 
she murmured in a soft, low voice. 
‘If you knew all, you'd never call 
me Maud. I don't believe you'd 
ever speak to me again.’ 

‘Then I|’d rather not know all,’ he 
replied. ‘Though it would have to 
be something very bad indeed if it 
could make me think ill of you! 
Don’t tell me anything, Miss Bruce, 
except that you would like your 
diamonds back again.’ 

‘'They must be got back!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘I must have them back 
by fair means or foul. I can't face 
Aunt Agatha, now that she knows, 
and can’t appear at her ball without 
them. Oh! Mr. Stanmore, what 
shall Ido? Do you think Rose and 
Brilliant’s would Jend them to me 
only for one night ?’ 
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Dick began to suspect something, 
began to surmise that this young 
lady had been ‘ raising the wind,’ as 
he called it, and to wonder for what 
mysterious purpose she could want 
so large a sum as had necessitated 
the sacrifice of her most valuable 
jewels ; but she seemed in such dis- 
tress that he felt this was no time 
for e xplanation. 

‘Do!’ he repeated cheerfully, and 
walking to the window that he might 
not seem to notice her trouble. 
‘ Why do as I wish you had done all 
through—leave everything to me. 
I was going to say, “ trust me,” but 
I don’t want to be trusted. I only 
want to be made use of.’ 

Her better nature was conquering 
her fast. 

‘ But indeed I will trust you,’ she 
murmured. ‘You deserve to be 
trusted. You are so kind, so good, 
so true. You will despise me, 1 
know—very likely hate me, and 
never come to see me again; but I 
don’t care—I can’t help it. Sit 
down, and I will tell you every- 
thing.’ 

He did not blush nor stammer 
now, his voice was very firm, and 
he stood up like a man. 

‘Miss Bruce,’ said he, ‘Maud— 
yes, I’m not afraid to call you Maud 
—I won’t hear another word. I 
don’t want to be told anything. 
Whatever you have done makes no 
difference to me. Some day, per- 
haps, you'll remember how I be- 
lieved in you. In the meantime tell 
my mother that the diamonds will 
be back in time for her ball. How 
late it is! I must be off like a shot. 
Those horses will be perfectly wild 
with waiting. I’m coming to dinner. 
Good-bye!’ 

He hurried away without another 
look, and Maud, burying her head 
in the sofa-cushions, burst out 
crying, as she had not cried since 
she was a child. 

‘ He’s too good for me!—he’s too 
good for me!’ she repeated, between 
the sobs she tried hard to keep back. 
‘ How wicked and vile I should be 
to throw him over! He’s too good 
for me !—too good for me by far!’ 

















CHAPTER XII. 
* A ORUEL PARTING.” 


The’ phaeton-horses went off like 
wildfire, Dick driving as if he was 
drunk. Omnibus-cads looked after 
him with undisguised admiration, 
and Hansom cabmen, catching the 
enthusiasm of pace, found them- 
selves actually wishing they were 
gentlemen’s servants to have their 
beer found, and sit behind such 
steppers as those! 

The white foam stood on flank 
and.shoulder when the pair were 
pulled up at Rose and Brilliant’s 
door. 

Dick bustled in with so agitated 
an air that an experienced shopman 
instantly lifted the glass from a tray 
containing the usual assortment of 
wedding-rings. 

‘ T’m come about some diamonds,’ 
panted the customer, casting a wist- 
ful glance towards these implements 
of coercion the while. ‘A set of 
diamonds—very valuable—left here 
by a lady—a young lady—I want 
them back again.’ 

He looked about him helplessly ; 
nevertheless, the shopman, himself 
a married man, became at once less 
eee, and more confiden- 
tial. 

‘ Diamonds!’ he repeated. ‘ Let 
me see—yes, sir—quite so—I think 
Irecollect. Perhaps you'll step in 
and speak to our principal. Mind 
your hat, if you please, sir—yes, 
sir—this way, sir.’ 

So saying, he ushered Mr. Stan- 
more through glass doors into a 
neat little room at the back, where 
sat a bald, smiling personage in 
sober attire, something between that 
of a provincial master of hounds 
and a low-church clergyman, whose 
cool composure, as it struck Dick 
at the time, afforded a ludicrous 
contrast to his own fuss and agita- 
tion. 

‘ My name is Rose, sir,’ said the 
placid man. ‘Pray take a seat.’ 

Nobody can ‘take a seat’ under 
feelings of strong excitement. Dick 
i. the proffered chair by the 


. Mr. Rose,’ he began, ‘ what [ 
have to say to you goes no farther.’ 
‘Oh dear, no!—certainly not— 
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Mr. Stanmore, I believe? I hope I 
see you well, sir. This is my 
private room, you understand, sir. 
Whatever affairs we transact here 
are in private. How can I accom- 
modate you, Mr. Stanmore?’ Dick 
looked so eager the placid man 
was persuaded he must want 
money. 

‘There’s a young lady,’ said Dick, 
plunging at his subject, ‘who left 
her diamonds here last week—quite 
a young lady—very handsome. Did 
she give you her name?’ 

Mr. Rose smiled and shook his 
head benevolently. ‘If any jewels 
of value were left with us, you may 
be sure we satisfied ourselves of the 
party’s name and address. Perhaps 
I can help you, Mr. Stanmore. Can 
you favour me with the date?’ 

‘ Yes I can,’ answered Dick, ‘ and 
the name too, It’s no use humbug- 
ging about it. Miss Bruce was the 
lady’s name. There! Now she 
wants her jewels back again. She’s 
changed her mind.’ 

Mr. Rose took a ledger off the 
table, and ran his finger down its 
columns. ‘ Quite correct, sir,’ said 
he, stopping at a particular entry. 
‘ You are acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances, of course.’ 

Dick nodded, esteeming it little 
breach of confidence to look as if he 
knew all about it. 

‘ There is no difficulty whatever,’ 
continued the bland Mr. Rose. 
‘Happy to oblige Miss Bruce. 
Happy to oblige you. We shall 
charge a small sum for commission. 
Nothing more—oh! dear,no! Have 
them cleaned up? Certainly, sir, 
and you may depend on their being 
sent home in time, At your con- 
venience, Mr. Stanmore. No hurry, 
sir. You can write me your cheque 
for the amount. Perhaps Id better 
draw out alittle memorandum. We 
shall make a mere nominal charge 
for cleaning.’ 

Dick glanced over the memoran- 
dum, including its nominal charge 
for cleaning, which, perhaps from 
ignorance, did not strike him as 
being extraordinarily low. He was 
somewhat startled at the sum total, 
but when this gentleman made up 
his mind, it was not easy to turn 
him from an object in view. 
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The steppers, hardly cool, were 
hurried straight off to his banker’s, 
to be driven, after their owner’s in- 
terview with one of the partners, 
back again to the great emporium 
of their kind at Tattersall’s. 

A woman who wants to make a 
sacrifice parts with her jewels, a 
man sells his horses. Honour to 
each, for each offers up what is 
nearest and dearest to the heart. 

Dick Stanmore lived no more 
within his income than other people. 
To get back these diamonds he 
would have to raise a considerable 
sum. There was nothing else to be 
done. The hunters must go. Nay, 
the whole stud, phaeton-horses, 
hacks, and all. Yet Dick marched 
into the office to secure stalls for an 
early date, with a bright eye and a 
smiling face. He was proving, to 
— at least, how well he loved 
ler. 

The first person he met in the 
yard was Lord Bearwarden. That 
nobleman, though knowing him but 
slightly, had rather a liking for 
Stanmore, cemented by a certain 
good run they once saw in com- 
pany, when each approved of the 
other's straightforward riding and 
unusual forbearance towards hounds. 

‘There's a nice horse in the 
boxes,’ said my lord, ‘ looks very 
like your sort, Stanmore, and they 
say he'll go cheap, though he’s quite 
sound.’ 

‘ Thanks, answered Dick. 
I’m all the other way. 
stalls. Going to sell.’ 

‘Draft ?’ asked his lordship, who 
did not waste words, 

‘ All of them,’ replied the other. 
* Even the hacks, saddlery, clothing, 
in short, the whole plant, and with- 
out reserve—going to give it up—at 
any rate for a time.’ 

‘Sorry for that,’ replied Bear- 
warden, adding, courteously, ‘Can 
I offer you a lift? I’m going your 
way. Indeed I’m going to call at 
your mother’s. Shall I find the 
ladies at home ?’ 

‘A little later yon will, said 
honest, unsuspecting Dick, who had 
not yet learned the lesson that 
teaches it is not worth while to 
trust or mistrust any of the sex. 
‘ They’ll be charmed to give you 


‘But 
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some tea. I’m off to Croydon to 
look over my poor screws before 
they’re sold, and break it to my 
groom.’ 

‘That’s a right good fellow,’ 
thought Lord Bearwarden, ‘ and not 
a bad connection if I was fool 
enough to marry the dark girl, 
after all.’ So he called out to Dick, 
who had one foot on the step of his 
phaeton— 

‘ L say, Stanmore, come and dine 
with us on the 11th; we've got two 
or three hunting fellows, and we 
can go on together afterwards to 
your mother’s ball.’ 

‘ All right, said Stanmore, and 
bowled away in the direction of 
Croydon at the rate of fourteen 
miles an hour. If the horses were 
to be sold, people might just as 
well be made aware of the class of 
animal he kept. Though the sacri- 
fice involved was considerable, it 
would be wise to lessen it by all 
judicious means in his power. 

Jlow great a sacrifice he scarcely 
felt till he arrived at his country 
stables. 

Dick Stanmore had been fonder 
of hunting than any other pursuit 
in the world, ever since he went 
out for the first time on a Shetland 
pony, and came home with his nose 
bleeding, at five years old. 

The spin and ‘ whizz’ of his reel, 
the rush of a brown mountain stream 
with its fringe of silver birch and 
stunted alder, the white side of a 
leaping salmon, and the gasp of that 
noble fish towed deitly into the 
shallows at last, afforded him a 
natural and unmixed pleasure. He 
loved the heather dearly, the wild 
hill-side, the keen pure air, the 
steady setters, the flap and cackle of 
the rising grouse, the ringing shot 
tbat laid him low, born in the 
purple, and fated there to die. Nor, 
when corn-fields were cleared and 
partridges almost as swift as bullets, 
and as numerous as locusts, were 
driven to and fro across the open, 
was his aim to be foiled by a flight 
little less rapid than the shot that 
arrested it. With a rifle in his 
hand, a general knowledge of the 
surrounding forest, and a couple of 
gillies, give him the wind of a royal 
stag feeding amongst his hinds, and, 





















despite the feminine jealousy and 
instinctive vigilance of the latter, 
an hour’s stalk would put the lord 
of the hills at the mercy of Dick 
Stanmore. In all these sports he 
was a proficient, from all of them 
he derived a keen gratification, but 
fox-hunting was his passion and his 
delight. 

A fine rider, he loved the pursuit 
so well, and was so interested in 
hounds, that he gave his horse 
every opportunity of carrying him 
in front, and as his natural qualities 
included a good eye, and that con- 
fidence in the immediate future 
which we call ‘nerve,’ he was seen 
in difficulties less often than might 
be expected from his predilection in 
favour of ‘ the shortest way.’ 

His horses generally appeared to 
go pleasantly, and to reciprocate 
their rider’s confidence, for he cer- 
tainly seemed to get more work out 
of them than his neighbours. 


As Mr. Crop, his stud-groom, re-: 


marked in the peculiar style of 
English affected by that trust- 
worthy but exceedingly imprac- 
ticable servant— 

‘Take and put him on a “ arf- 
bred” ’oss, an’ he rides him like a 
hangel, nussin’ of him, and coaxin’ 
of him, and sendin’ of him along, 
beautiful for ground, an’ uncommon 
liberal for fences. Take an’ put 
him on a thoro’ bred ’un, like our 
Vampire ’oss, and—Lor!’ 

One secret perhaps of that suc- 
cess in the hunting-field, which, 
when well mounted, even Mr. Crop’s 
eloquence was powerless to express 
but by an interjection, lay in his 
master’s affection for the animal. 
Dick Stanmore dearly loved a horse, 
as some men do love them, totally 
irrespective of any pleasure or ad- 
vantage to be derived from their 
use. 
There is a fanciful oriental legend 
which teaches that when Allah was 
engaged in the work of creation, he 
tempered the lightning with the 
south wind, and thus created the 
horse. Whimsical as is this idea, it 
yet suggests the swiftness, the fire, 
the mettlesome, generous, but plastic 
temperament of our favourite qua‘l- 
ruped—the only one of our dumb 
servants in whose spirit we can 
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rouse at will the utmost emulation, 
the keenest desire for the approval 
of its lord. Even the countenance 
of this animal denotes most of the 
qualities we affect to esteem in the 
human race—courage, docility, good- 
temper, reflection (for few faces are 
so thoughtful as that of the horse), 
gratitude, benevolence, and, above 
all, trust. Yes, the fall brown eye, 
large, and mild, and loving, expresses 
neither spite, nor suspicion, nor re- 
venge. It turns on you with the 
mute unquestioning confidence of 
real affection, and you may depend 
on it under all pressure of circum- 
stance, in the last extremity of dan- 
ger or death. Will you say as much 
fur the bluest eyes that ever sparkled 
in mirth, or swam in tears, or shone 
and deepened under the combined 
influence of triumph, belladonna, 
and war-paint ? 

I once heard a man affirm that for 
him there was in every horse’s face 
the beauty each of us sees in the one 
woman he adores. This outrageous 
position he assumed after a good 
run, and, indeed, after the dinner 
which succeeded it. I will not go 
quite so far as to agree with him, 
but I will say that, in generosity, 
temper, and fidelity, there is many 
a woman, and man too, who might 
well take example from the noble 
qualities of the horse. 

And now Dick Stanmore was about 
to offer up half a dozen of these 
valued servants before the idol he 
had lately begun to worship, for 
whom, indeed, he esteemed no victim 
too precious, no sacrifice too dear. 

Driving into his stable-yard, he 
threw the reins to a couple of 
helpers, and made use of Mr. Crop’s 
arm to’ assist his descent. That 
worthy’s face shone with delight. 
Next to his horses he loved his 
master—chiefly, it is fair to say, as 
an important ingredient without 
which there would be no stud. 

‘I was expectin’ of ye, sir,’ said 
he, touching an exceedingly straight- 
brimmed hat. ‘ Glad to see ye lookin’ 
so well.’ 

To do him justice, Mr. Crop did 
his duty as if he always was expect- 
ing his master. 

‘ Horses all right? asked Dick, 
moving towards the stable-door. 
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*’Osses is ’ealthy, I am thankful to 
say,’ replied the groom, gravely, 
‘and lookin’, too, pretty nigh as I 
could wish, now they’ve done breakin’ 
with their coats. There’s Firetail 
got a queerish hock—them North- 
amptonshire ’osses is mostly un- 
sound ones—and the mare’s off-leg’s 
filled; and the Vampire ’oss, he’s 
got a bit of a splent a-comin’, but 
I'll soon frighten that away; an’ old 
Dandybrush, he’s awful, but not 
wuss nor I counted ; and the young 
un——’ 

‘T’ll look ’em over,’ said Dick, in- 
terrupting what threatened to bea 
long catalogue. ‘I came down on 
purpose. The fact is (take those 
horses out and feed them) — the 
fact is, Crop, I’m going to sell them 
all. I’m going to send them up to 
Tattersall’s.’ 

Every groom is more or less a 
sporting man, and it is the pecu- 
liarity of sporting men to betray 
astonishment at no eventuality, how- 
ever startling; therefore Mr. Crop, 
doing violence to his feelings, moved 
not a muscle of his countenance. 

‘I’m sorry to part with them, 
Crop, added Dick, a little put out 
by the silence of his retainer, and 
not knowing exactly what to say 
next. ‘They’ve carried me very 
well—I’ve seen a deal of fun on 
them—I don’t suppose I shall ever 
have such good ones—I don’t sup- 
pose I shall ever hunt much again.’ 

Mr. Crop began to thaw. ‘ They’re 
good ’osses,’ he observed, senten- 
tiously; ‘but that’s not to say as 
there isn’t good ’osses elsewheres. 
In regard of not huntin’ there’s a 
many seasons, askin’ your pardon, 
atween you and me, and I should be 
sorry to think as I wasn’t goin’ 
huntin’, ay, twenty years from now! 
When is ’em goin’ up, sir?’ added 
he, sinking sentiment and coming 
to business at once. 

‘Monday fortnight, answered 
Dick, entering a loose box, in which 
stood a remarkably handsome mare, 
that neighed at him, and rubbed 
her head against his breast. 

‘I should ha’ liked another ten 
days,’ replied Crop, for it was an 
important part of his system never 
to accept his master’s arrangements 
without a protest. ‘ I could ha’ got 
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’em to show as they ought to show 
by then. Is the stalls took?’ 

Dick nodded. He was looking 
wistfully at the mare, thinking what 
a light mouth she had, and how 
boldly she faced water. 

‘ That leg’!l be as clean as my face 
in a week,’ observed Mr. Crop, con- 
fidently. ‘She'll fetch a good price, 
she will. Sir Frederic’s after her, I 
know. There’s nothing but tares in 
there, sir; old Dandybrush is in the 
box on the right.’ 

Dick gave the mare a loving pat, 
and turned sadly into the residence 
of old Dandybrush. That experi- 
enced animal greeted him with laid- 
back ears and a grin, as though to 
say, ‘Here you are again! But I 
like you best in your red coat.’ 

They had seen many a good gallop 
together, and rolled over each other 
with the utmost good-humour, in 
every description of soil. To look 
at the old horse, even in his summer 
guise, was to recall the happiest 
moments of a sufficiently happy life. 

‘I'd meant to have guv it him 
pretty sharp,’ said Crop; ‘but I'll 
let him alone now. He’d ’a carried 
you, maybe, another season or two, 
with a good strong dressin’; but 
them legs isn’t what they was. Last 
time as I rode of him second horse, 
I found him different —gettin’ in- 
quisitive at his places—and when 
they gets inquisitive they soon be- 
gins to get slow. You’!l look at the 
Vampire ’oss, sir, before you go 
back to town ?’ 

Now ‘the Vampire ‘oss,’ as he 
called him, was an especial favourite 
with Mr.Crop. Dick Stanmore had 
bought him out of training at New- 
market by his groom’s advice, and 
the highbred animal, being ridden 
by an exceedingly good horseman, 
had turned out a far better hunter 
than common—not invariably the 
case with horses that begin life on 
the Heath. Crop took great pride in 
this purchase, confidently asserting, 
and doubtless believing, that Eng- 
Jand could not produce its equal. 

He threw the box-door open with 
the air of a man who is going to 
exhibit a picture of his own paint- 


ing. 
‘It’s a pity to let him go,’ said 


the groom, with a sigh. ‘ Where’ll 
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you get another as can touch him 
when the ground’s deep, like it was 
last March? I’ve had a many to 
look after, first and last; but such a 
kind ‘oss to do for in the stable I 
never see. Why, if you was to give 
that ’oss ten feeds of corn a day he’d 
take an’ eat ’em all out clean— 
wouldn’t leave a hoat! And legs! 
Them’s not legs! them’s slips of 
gutta-percher an’ steel! To be sure 
he’ll fetch a hawful price at the 
’ammer—four ’underd, five ’underd, 
I shouldn’t wonder—why he’s worth 
all the money to look at. Blessed 


if you mightn’t ride a good ’ack to 
tryin’ to 


death only find such 
another!’ 

Nevertheless, the Vampire horse 
was condemned to go up with the 
rest. Notwithstanding the truth of 
the groom’s protestations, its money 
value was exactly the quality that 
decided the animal’s fate. 

Driving back to London, Dick’s 
heart bounded to think that in an 
hour’s time he should meet Miss 
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Bruce again at dinner. How de- 
lightful to be doing all this for her 
sake, yet to keep the precious secret 
safe locked in his own breast, until 
the moment should come when 
it would be judicious to divulge 
it, making, at the same time, an- 
other contession, of which he hoped 
the result might be happiness for 
life. 

*‘l’d do more than that for her,’ 
muttered this enthusiastic young 
gentleman, while he trotted over 
Vauxhall Bridge. ‘I liked my poor 
horses better than anything; and 
that’s just the reason I like to part 
with them for her sake. My dar- 
ling, I'd give you the heart ovt of 
my breast, even if I thought you’d 
tread it under foot and send it back 
again !’ 

Had such an anatomical absurdity 
been reconcileable with the struc- 
ture of the human frame, it is pos- 
sible Miss Bruce might have treated 
this important organ in the con- 
tumelious manner suggested. 





RAIN SONG. 


I. 
iy the rain sad? Ah, no! 
Not the dear April rain, 
The sweet, white rain : 
These are glad tears that flow, 
Not tears of pain. 


Il. Ill. 


Through the blue heavens take The clouds that die in showers 
The clouds their bird-swift way, Hues of the rainbow give, 
Their white, pure way : Its beauty give, 

The clouds that part and break That in its dyes the flowers 
Tn diamond spray. May brightly live. 


IV, 


Faint odours of the Spring, 
The subtle breath of fields, 
Of grass in fields, 

Scents that to mosses cling, 
The sweet rain yields, 


v. VI. 
The song of its delight All happy things rejoice 
To the warm noon it sings, In the bright April rain 
Tenderly sings, The freshening rain, 
And to the quiet night Exulting that its voice 
Its music brings. Is heard again. 
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SPENCER CARLTON’S LOVE STORY. 


CHAPTER I. 


e AMMA, I do think that the 
report Aunt Julia heard must 
be true,’ said Laura Carlton to her 
mother, looking up from a long 
foreign letter she had for some time 
been busily engaged in reading. 

‘What report, my dear? asked 
her mother, who was equally ab- 
sorbed in the ‘fashionable intelli- 
gence’ contained in the ‘ Morning 
Post.”™*‘ Your aunt hears so many 
reports that I never place much 
reliance on them.’ 

‘Of course I mean all she told us 
about Spencer—that is the only re- 
port of the smallest interest to me,’ 
replied Laura, rather provoked at 
her mother’s indifference. ‘ Annie 
Travers has written to me from 
Rome, and at the end of her letter 
asks me if she is to congratulate me 
on my new sister, whose extreme 
beauty is a constant topic of con- 
versation now at Rome.’ 

‘Spencer would certainly have 
told us himself if it had been true, 
my dear,’ replied Mrs. Carlton, look- 
ing rather perturbed. ‘ Let me hear 
again all that Miss Travers says.’ 

Laura obeyed, and Mrs. Carlton 
listened attentively. 

‘I had almost forgotten, Laura, 
what your aunt did say — that 
Spencer was ¢pris with a lovely 
American girl, who was supposed 
to be rich, was it not? I never 
gave it a thought. Spencer has 
been so often épris with lovely girls 
before now.’ 

‘Yes, said Laura; ‘but he has 
written so seldom, and his letters 
have been so unsatisfactory, that I 
have an instinct that this is true; 
and you will allow that my instincts 
are generally right, mamma.’ 

‘I really scarcely know what to 
think,’ returned her mother. ‘If 
this girl is both rich and beautiful, 
as your aunt says, it is probably the 
best thing dear Spencer could do. I 
will write at once to your aunt, and 
inquire more, and especially whether 
she heard the report from any re- 
liable authority.’ 
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. almost entirely lived in it. 


Laura stood gazing through the 
window long after her mother left 
the room. There was nothing at- 
tractive in the bleak, dreary land- 
scape before her, made yet more 
dreary by the slight sprinkling of 
snow which had already covered the 
ground. Yet Laura gazed on it that 
day with an inexpressible feeling of 
affection. She loved the wide- 
spreading valley, the old trees under 
which the deer were grouped, the 
tall elms near the house in which, 
from her earliest infancy, she had 
watched the rooks building their 
nests; the terraced garden upon 
which the windows of the room in 
which she lingered had been made 
to open, so that in summer they 
This 
garden was both the pride and de- 
lifht of her mother’s life; and now 
she might perhaps be called upon 
to part from it all! It might be 
passing into the hands of another— 
one to whom it could not have the 
slightest interest! She might have 
to uproot all the bright and pleasant 
things that had gathered round her 
young life, and try to plant them in 
another home. But would they 
bear to be thus transplanted? would 
they not wither and die in another 
soi! ? No place, she fondly thought, 
could ever be compared with this ; 
and, indeed, Etheridge Castle was a 
beautiful old place, which had been 
the property of the Carltons for 
several centuries. 

Mrs. Carlton had lost her hus- 
band many years, and had been left 
with a son and danghter, to whom 
she entirely devoted herself, and 
who were the one comfort and sup- 
port of her widowhood. Spencer 
was the eldest, and of him it is 
enough to say that he thoroughly 
fulfilled the idea of one ‘who was 
the only son of his mother, and she 
was a widow.’ He had distinguished 
himself at Cambridge, and his early 
manhood was full of promise. He 
was tall and handsome, with that 
combination of strength and tender- 
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Spencer Carlton’s Love Story. 


ness which is so especially attractive 
to women. His mother was mis- 
taken in saying that Spencer had so 
frequently ‘ lost his heart to pretty 
‘girls, for beyond an occasional mo- 
mentary fascination, when the ad- 
vances were more on the lady’s 
side than on his, no woman had 
even taken his imagination captive, 
much less his heart. But this year 
his sojourn at Rome effected a great 
change; and though he had not as 
yet confided his secret to any one, 
there was not a thought of his heart 
or fibre of his being that was not 
given up to the keeping of another. 

He had been at a ball in the 
house of one of the Italian noblesse, 
and, having become rather weary 
of the aimless life he was leading, 
was standing at the doorway speak- 
ing to an old friend of his intention 
to leave Italy rather earlier than 
usual and return to England, when 
a@ young girl came up the wide 
marble staircase leaning upon her 
mother’s arm. Spencer Carlton 
gazed at her with a sort of wonder. 
He had never imagined that the 
earth contained anything so exqui- 
sitely beautiful as that girl’s face. 

‘What is the matter?’ asked the 
old General to whom he had been 
speaking, as Spencer Carlton stopped 
short in the midst of a sentence. 
* What do yon see?’ 

‘Who is that? he whispered, as 
the lady and her daughter passed 
them. 

‘That girl? Her name is Eller- 
ton, I believe. She is the beautiful 
American that every one is raving 
about. Surely you haye seen her 
before ?” 

‘Never. Who is she? Do they 
live in Rome ?’ 

‘I believe they are only just come. 
No one seems to know anythi 
about them. Some say the girl is 
an heiress, others that she has not 
a sou, and that her mother has 
brought her here in the expectation 
of her making a great marriage. 
There seems to be something rather 
mysterious about them.’ 

‘Can you get me an introduction 
to them ? 

‘I dare say I can. Why, my dear 
fellow, you seem “struck all of a 
heap,” as we used to say, and look 


as if you were ina dream. Here is 
La Contessa Callino. She knows 
every one. We will ask her to get 
you an introduction to these Ameri- 
can ladies.’ 

‘ Are they here alone? Has she 
no father or brother ? 

‘Which do you mean—madame 
or mademoiselle? I really do not 
know. I will take you to the con- 
tessa to make your own — 
replied the General, considerably 
surprised at Spencer’s manner. 
‘Come with me.’ 

‘ Not yet—another time, perhaps,’ 
he said, in a low voice, with a strange 
misgiving in his heart, and feeling 
as if some invisible power was hold- 
ing him back from rushing on to 
his destiny. 

‘Why, God bless my soul, Carl- 
ton, you are suddenly bewitched— 
mesmerized! I don’t know what 
has happened to you. Are you 
dreaming? If you want to be in- 
troduced to these Americans, it can 
only be done now; Iam not going 
to stay here for ever, if you are.’ 

Spencer Carlton made no reply, 
but followed General Wenlock into 
the next room, where the Contessa 
Callino was chattering, as only 
Italian ladies can chatter, toa group 
of men that surrounded her. She 
received him most graciously, and 
at once acceded to his request, 
though she warned him that Mrs. 
Ellerton was very chary of increas- 
ing her Englishacquaintance. ‘Still, 
for you——, she said, with a bow 
and a smile which could have but 
one, and that a most flattering, in- 
terpretation. 

‘What is the use of her having 
such a beautiful daughter, if she 
only wants to shut her up? said 
the oye ees ‘and she 
must like to know lish le 
better than be canine yy +s: 

‘Do you expect me to take that 
as a compliment? answered the 
Contessa, laughing. ‘However, I 
will forgive it, and will show my 
generosity by introducing your 
friend to this new beauty at once. 
Here they are; going down to the 
supper-room, I sup 

She took Spencer Carlton u 
a Mrs. Ellerton, and introdu 
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‘Blanche is tired, and cannot 
dance again,’ said Mrs. Ellerton, 
rather stiffly, with a very foreign 
accent, ‘This is her first ball, you 
know.’ 

‘Is Mrs. Ellerton a Frenchwo- 
man? he asked, in surprise, after 
they had through the room 
and gone downstairs. 

‘A French Canadian. She usu- 
ally talks French, I believe. She 
always speaks as if her daughter 
were extremely delicate, but I can 
see no signs of illness about her.’ 

Spencer followed the mother and 
daughter down stairs, and soon 
learned from the young lady all he 
wanted to know. She was not 
especially shy, but frank and child- 
like, and told him how her morn- 
ings were spent in riding in the 
Campagna, and her afternoons in 


walking on the Pincio. 

‘So that I may hope to see you 
every day,’ he said, with a look in 
his eyes which, though it brought 
no blush to the girl’s face, evidently 
made the mother think it was time 


to interfere. 

‘ Blanche’s life is scarcely so idle 
as she says, said Mrs. Ellerton, 
gravely. ‘She is obliged to be out 
in the air a great deal, but when 
she is at home I expect her to 
study.’ 

*I may call at your house and 
see if you have recovered from your 
fatigue?’ he said, looking inquir- 
ingly at Mrs. Ellerton, while he put 
Blanche’s cloak carefully over her 
shoulders. 

Mrs. Ellerton hesitated; but while 
he had been talking to her daughter 
she had been making inquiries about 
him, the replies to which were too 
satisfactory for her to wish to re- 
ceive the advances of the handsome 
young Englishman coldly. 

‘I will promise not to interrupt 
her studies, Mrs. Ellerton ; so you 
will, I trust, make me an exception 
to general rules,’ he said, gaily. 

He stood looking after the car- 
riage long after it had driven away, 
and then wandered slowly home, to 
dream of Bianche’s lovely face, and 
to long for the morrow and the 
chance of seeing her again. 


CHAPTER II. 


I wish it were possible for me to 
describe Blanche Ellerton as I saw 
her a few weeks after she had made 
—. with Spencer Carlton. 

t was a bright and sunny morn- 
ing, such as Italian mornings often 
are, even in the middle of winter. 
Blanche was sitting on the floor, 
surrounded Wy different pieces of 
coloured silk. Occasionally a 
strong sunbeam pierced through 
the outside blinds, which were care- 
fully closed, and rested on her 
head, tinging her soft brown hair 
with a golden hue. Though she 
was very fair she had not the fade 
look that often belongs to fair 
people; indeed, her marked eye- 
brows and long eyelashes gave a 
character to her face ; and those won- 
derful large grey eyes, that seemed 
as if some hidden fire was burning 
behind them, completely took away 
from her any appearance of insi- 
pidity. Every one spoke of her eyes 
as wonderful. People did not say 


‘they were lovely or beautiful, but 


always wonderful; and, in truth, 
her eyes looked strange and out of 
keeping with that small child-like 
face. There was a happy smile on 
the girl’s face as she examined one 
bright-coloured silk after another, 
and her mother sat watching her 
with a less anxious expression than 
usual. 

* Why, Blanche, your whole heart 
seems wrapped up in your dress 
to-day. You have let the morning 
slip away so that now you will have 
no time for your ride.’ 

*I am so sorry, mamma; but I 
do care about my dress, as I may 
choose it myself, and this ball is to 
be such a goodone. It is given for 
the Russian Princes. I should like 
to be very fine,’ said Blanche, apo- 
logetically. 

‘So that a Russian Prince may 
fall in love with you or your gown, 
and carry you off to St. Petersburgh. 
You would not like that, Blanche,’ 

* Of course not, mamma. I shall 
never marry.’ 

* Did you never see any one that 
you thought it would be ible 
to marry, Blanche?’ asked her mo- 
ther, curiously. 
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* Certainly not; at least I don’t 
think so. But now I only care 
about my gown, and you think that 
so foolish, mamma.’ 

‘ No, not at all. I wish you to 
be well dressed, especially as the 
Principessa Valerio has been so kind 
and civil. I wonder if this will 
become you,’ said her mother, hold- 
ing a rich green silk, embroidered 
in gold, up to the girl’s face. 

They had been too busily engaged 
to hear the door open and a visitor 
announced; and both mother and 
daughter started when a voice said 
close to them— 

‘ Not green; she must not wear 
green, and Spencer Carlton stood 
before them. 

‘How you frightened me!’ said 
Blanche, laughing. ‘I hoped that 
you were some one come to take 
these away. They have sent me 
half the shop to choose from, you 
see.’ 

‘Have you chosen?’ he asked, 
looking at her with undisguised 
admiration. ‘ I wish you would let 
me choose.’ 

‘We are so perplexed that it 
would be a good thing for any one 
to decide for us,’ said Mrs. Ellerton. 
‘I shall never get Blanche out to- 
day. Which do you recommend ? 

‘Certainly not green. This is the 
best,’ he said, lifting up a pale blue 
silk embroidered in silver. ‘This is 
the only one fit for you. The others 
are too tranchante.’ 

* You are quite right,’ said Mrs. 
Ellerton, approvingly. ‘I did not 
know you were an authority in 
ladies’ dress.’ 

‘ I saw you first in blue,’ he said 
in a low voice to Blanche. ‘I shall 
never like you to wear any other 
colour.’ 

‘I like this best myself. It is 
for the ball that the Principessa 
Valerio is to give to the Russians. 
Shall yon be there ?” 

‘ Certainly, if it is possible to 
procure an invitation.’ 

It is needless to say that Spencer 
Carlton did procure an invitation, 
and that he scarcely left Blanche’s 
side all the evening. He had now 
become so passionately in love with 
her that he made no attempt to 
conceal it, and followed her like a 


shadow. He would walk by the 
side of her pony in the Campagna 
for hours; he sought the brightest 
and freshest flowers to bring her 
every morning. If she expressed 
the slightest wish, it was attended 
to at once. But Blanche seldom 
did express a wish, and the diffi- 
culty of reading her mind was the 
only thing that cast a shadow over 
the state of intoxicated happiness 
in which Spencer Carlton was 
living. He never could tell if his 
words made any impression on her. 
She seemed to take them so com- 
pletely as a matter of course. She 
received his admiration with a 
bright smile, but all seemed on the 
surface. If a day passed in which 
they did not meet, she never ap- 

to be annoyed or even to 
notice it. Her coolness and the in- 
difference of her manner nearly drove 
him to despair. ‘ If she were ever 
angry or vexed,’ he thought; and 
yet she seldom talked to other 
men—he did not reflect that his 
absorption of her effectually kept 
all others aloof—‘ but it is the 
strange way she receives all I do 
as a matter of course. I must speak 
to her mother; she may give me 
oa key by which to understand 

er.” 

Accordingly one day he went to 
the hotel with the express purpose 
of speaking to Mrs. Ellerton. It 
was the day after the ball which 
had been given in honour of the 
Russian Princes, at which Blanche 
had worn the blue and silver dress 
Spencer Carlton bad chosen for her, 
and where she was acknowledged 
by all to be the belle of the even- 
ing. He had hovered round her, 
following her like a shadow, not in 
the least heeding how evident his 
admiration was to the rest of the 
world, even if it was not to Blanche. 
He had spoken plainly to her that 
very evening, yet she scarcely 
seemed to understand. ‘ Blanche 
is so young,’ he said to himself. ‘ It 
is to her mother that I must go.’ 

The next day he went early to 
the hotel, and finding Mrs. Ellerton 
alone, asked anxiously for her 
daughter, inquiring whether she 
he ill or over-fatigued with the 
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* I fear so, for she is very unwell 
to-day,’ was the reply. ‘She is 
subject to violent attacks of tic in 
her face and head, which, while they 
last, completely disable her, and 
make her almost frantic with the 
pain. It is this that obliges me to 
guard her as carefully as [ do, and 
is mainly the cause of her extreme 
delicacy.’ 

‘How terrible for her!’ said 
Spencer, in a tone of ¢ concern. 
‘Cannot anything be done?” 

‘I fear not. It was on account 
of these attacks that we left America. 
I was told that the Italian climate 
might cure her, and, till now, I 
fancied she was better.’ 

* And do-they last long?’ he in- 
quired, anxiously, for he could not 
bear to think of his idolized Blanche 
racked with pain when he could 
neither comfort her nor alleviate it. 

* Always two or three days; so I 
think it would, perhaps, be better 
if you did not call here till I can 
tell you that she is better. Any- 


thing that agitates is so bad for 
her.’ 


‘But I would not agitate her. 
Pray do not keep me away. Oh! 
Mrs. Ellerton, it was to speak to 
you about her that I came here to- 
day. I would give my life to keep 
~ and sorrow away from her. 

ou must know—you must have 
seen what she is to me. I would 
not speak to her without your per- 
mission; but surely she must be 
aware how devotedly, how ardently 
I love her ;’ and he looked anxiously 
into Mrs. Ellerton’s face for an 
answer 

But ho could read nothing there 
beyond an expression of pain while 
he was speaking; and now she seemed 
struggling to overcome some emo- 
tion that kept her silent. At last 
she spoke : 

‘I am glad that you have not said 
anything to Blanche as yet. She is 
so young that——’ 

‘But I mays to her? You 
will let me tell her all I feel, and 
implore her to return my love? 
Mrs. Ellerton, I cannot live without 
her. The one hope of my life is to 
call her mine.’ 

Still Mrs. Ellerton hesitated, and 
remained silent. 
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*You do not think that any one 
else——’ said Spencer Carlton, turn- 
ing very pale. 

‘That Blanche has already given 
her heart to another? Certainly 
not. She, poor child, is heart-whole, 
I feel sure,’ said Mrs. Ellerton, sadly. 

‘Then you think she will listen to 
me?’ he pleaded, anxiously ; ‘ for as 
yet I have not been able to ascertain 
whether she understood my feel- 


ings.’ 

‘That I do not know, and you 
can hardly expect me to be able to 
answer you, Mr. Carlton. But you 
have my permission to ask her your- 
self;’ Vand Mrs. Ellerton held out her 
hand to him. 

He pressed it warmly. ‘And 
when may I see her? he asked, 
eagerly. 

‘I cannot tell you now,’ she re- 
p- sorrowfully. ‘Indeed, with 

er extreme delicacy, I hardly know 
whether I am justified in allowing 
such a question to be put to her, for 
some time at all events.’ 

‘Indeed you are, Mrs. Ellerton. 


‘Who would watch her and tend her 


as I should? It will be the happi- 
ness of my life to share your respon- 
sibility.’ 

She turned away, but Spencer 
Carlton could see that it was to hide 
her tears. 

Some days elapsed before Blanche 
was well enough to see him; but as 
soon as he was allowed to do so he 
lost no time in pleading his cause 
feeling that— 

* He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts too small, 
Who does not put it to the touch 
To win or lose it all’ 


So, in a few earnest words he told 
her how ardently he loved her, and 
asked her if she would trust her 
happiness in his keeping. 

She had evidently been prepared 
to expect this, for she showed no sur- 
prise, though her murmured reply, 
‘Mamma says you will always be 
kind to me,’ was scarcely an ex- 
eng of her own feelings towards 
nim. To a less enraptured lover 
her reply would not have been satis- 
factory; but as it was, he felt de- 
lighted at her childlike wanner, and 
clasping her in his arms, renewed 
his protestations of affection; and 
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from that day Blanche Ellerton and 
Spencer Carlton were acknowledged 
and affianced lovers. 


CHAPTER III. 


As yet Spencer Carlton had never 
mentioned Blanche Ellerton’s name 
in his letters to Iris mother and 
sister ; but now he felt that he must 
not delay doing so any longer. He 
sat up late the same night, telling 
them that he could not bear to speak 
of his happiness till it was certain. 
His letter was full of praises of 
Blanche’s gentleness and extreme 
beauty, saying how ardently he 
longed for the time when he could 
bring her home to be weleomed by 
them as a daughter and sister. 

It struck both Mrs. Carlton and 
Laura that Spencer’s letter was sin- 
gularly reticent as to Miss Ellerton’s 
family, and that he spoke much 
more of himself than of her. They 
had no idea whether she was 


‘* A penniless lass wi’ a lang pedigree,’ 


or the daughter of some rich man 
who had made his own fortune, and 
whose connections were very differ- 
ent to theirs. 

‘So, you see, Annie Travers was 
right, mamma,’ said Laura, after 
reading her letter over twice, atten- 
tively. 

‘ Dear Spencer!’ said Mrs. Carlton, 
with tears in her eyes. ‘ How thank- 
ful I feel that he is so happy! But 
I wish he had told us a little more.’ 

* Well, mamma, I don’t know what 
your letter may say. Mine simply 
rings the changes on his own hap- 
piness and the young lady’s extra- 
ordinary beauty. I, for one, shall 
soon tire of that, if, as I suspect, 
she has no other especial charm,’ 
seid Laura, a little petulantly. 

‘My dear Laura,’ remonstrated 
her mother, ‘I thought you had a 
higher opinion of your brother, than 
to think that he could be won merely 
by a ‘o— face.’ 

ave the highest possible opi- 
nion of him, mamma; only all this 
has been so strange, and he has be- 
haved in a way so unlike himself 
in never telling us till it was all 
settled, 

* Yes; I cannot understand it, but 
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he probably has genoa reason. 
One never 

* Never, indeed,’ thought Laura, 
as with very mingled feelings she 
sat down to congratulate her brother, 
enclosing a note of weleome to her 
future sister-in-law. Both met with 
@ warm response. Not so Mrs. 
Carlton’s wish that they should all 
come over, so that her son might 
- married in England. This was 

tived at once. 

be marriage took place in Rome 
in the early spring, and the next 
few months were spent in travelling 
about Italy, so as to visit several of 
the Italian cities that, as yet, Blanche 
had not seen. It was arranged that 
Mrs. Ellerton should meet them at 
Florence, from whence Spencer and 
his wife were to proceed to England, 
while she went in search of some 
German waters that she fancied 
were necessary for her health, pro- 
mising to join them in England - be- 
fore the ensuing winter. 

* Are you well, my darling? You 
look beautiful—so well and bri ght, 
said her mother, fondly kissing 4 
when they met at Florence. 

‘Quite well, mamma, and so glad 
to see you. We have had delightful 
weather, and have seen sO many 
things. Spencer must tell you all we 
have done.’ 

Mrs. Ellerton turned to her son- 
in-law, who was standing, looking 
silently through the window, appa- 
rently not noticing anything that 
had been said. He looked pale and 
careworn, and had not at all the 
joyous expression that characterized 

is wife’s countenance. Mrs. Eller- 
ton looked at him anxiously. 

‘ You are well, I hope? and haveen- 
joyed yourself as much as Blanche ?’ 

‘I am very well, and am glad that 
on approve Blanche’s looks. I 

ave done my best to take care of 


her,’ he said, gravely. 
Mrs. Ellerton sighed. 
‘ Blanche looks quite strong now,’ 


she said, nervously. ‘Tell me your 
srg T am thinking of going to 

aris before I go to Homburg, and 
have taken a house there for six 
months. I hope you are both com- 
ing with me.’ 

‘Oh! how delightful, mamma! 
I shall like so much to see Paris!’ 
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and Blanche clapped her hands with 
child-like pleasure at the idea. 
pee must put off that pleasure 
for another year,’ said her husband, 
decidedly. ‘I have been much too 
long away from England. We must 
go home at once.’ 

He spoke kindly and considerately, 
but more as if he were talking to a 
way ward child than to one whom he 
looked upon as a friend and coun- 
sellor. 

Blanche pouted a little; but the 
vexation soon passed, and Mrs. El- 
lerton asked Spencer to describe 
Etheridge Castle, which he did con 
amore, 

‘ But I think it must be duil,’ said 
Blanche, ‘and that I should like 
better to live in London.’ 

* Possibly,’ returned her husband, 
drily; ‘only as I cannot live in 
London, and must live at Etheridge, 
you had better not set your heart 
upon it.’ 

Their sojourn at Florence was cut 
short by some business which had 
to be arranged immediately ; and in 


consequence Spencer Carlton obeyed . 


his lawyer’s urgent summons, and 
took his wife at once to London, 
where his motherand sisterstill were. 

It was a lovely evening, quite 
the beginning of June, that Spencer 
Carlton and his bride arrived at the 
family house in Hanover Square. 
His mother flew down to meet him, 
and threw herself into his arms, ex- 
claiming, ‘My son! my precious 
Spencer! how glad I am to see you!’ 
Then, with a sudden self-reproach, 
she turned to the beautiful girl by his 
side, and clasped her to her heart. 

Blanche received these demonstra- 
tions very quietly. She did not 
seem either shy or touched by them, 
but only stood by her husband’s 
side answering any question that 
was addressed to her with a quiet 
smile. Mrs. Carlton was so entirely 
occupied with her son that even his 
young bride had but little share of 
her attention. Laura, however, 
watched her attentively, and talked 
to her of her foreign life. She tried 
topic after topic, without eliciting 
any other result than smiling ac- 
quiescence. Perhaps she showed 
rather more interest on the subject 
of dress than any other. 
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Spencer’s grave and careworn ex- 
ression of countenance had struck 
h his mother and sister with 

equal surprise. 
‘ Well, mamma,’ said Laura, as 
she followed her mother into her 
i ‘What do 


‘That it is most delightful to have 
dear Spencer home again. And is 
not Blanche beautiful ? 

‘ Perfectly lovely—the most fault- 
less face I ever saw, if I could read 
anything in it. But why does 
Spencer look so changed—so ill ?’ 

‘You forget how young Blanche 
is, my dear Laura; and as to 
Spencer’s being ill, I only see that 
he looks harassed. The lawsuit 
that has brought him home is likely 
to prove a very troublesome busi- 
ness.’ 

Laura was silent. She saw her 
mother was determined to see every- 
thing en couleur de rose, while to her 
eyes life assumed a very grey aspect. 

The next day she thought that 
em she had been fanciful, for 

lanche’s gentleness and extreme 
beauty won upon her, and the 
anxious care with which Spencer 
seemed to watch over her showed 
how very dear she was to him. 
Still it was very evident that, con- 
siderate and kind as he was towards 
her, no companionship existed be- 
tween them. 

Blanche seemed perfectly happy 
with Laura, delighted to shop, to 
walk, or drive, and, above all, de- 
lighted with anything in the shape 
of gaiety, especially a ball. That 
year the season was unusually late, 
and London still continued very 
full. One thing Spencer especially 
insisted on was, that Blanche should 
never go out without him. When, 
as frequently happened, he came 
home late from his lawyer, and find- 
ing dinner nearly over, and his 
mother, Laura, and Blanche en 
grand tenue, expecting him to ac- 
company them to some party, he 
would not hear of their going with- 
out him, but, at any inconvenience 
or fatigue to himself, would hurry 
over his dinner, so as to dress and 
be at his wife's side all the evening. 
The jealous guard that Spencer kept 
over her was a source of constant 
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wonder to Laura, who, seeing no 
disposition in Blanche to flirt with 
other men, or even to notice the 
admiration that always awaited her, 
could not at all understand it. Oc- 
casionally she fancied that some 
event, of which she was ignorant, 
must have occurred to work so great 
a change in her brother’s bright and 
trusting nature. 

‘It will all be different at home,’ 
she thought; ‘there will be no 
question of gaiety there, and mamma 
has promised to live at Etheridge 
for another year. Blanche will be 
delighted that we should do so, for 
her one dread seems to be the idea 
that she may possibly be dull.’ 

Laura could not imagine dulness 
at Etheridge with Spencer for a 
companion, and marvelled at the 
different way in which people are 
constituted. But her hopes as to 
the change which a country life 
would effect in her brother proved 
utterly without foundation, for 
though they all went to Etheridge 
for the autumn, Spencer would not 
make up his mind to remain through 
the winter, but went to join Mrs. 
Ellerton at Paris. This kind of life 
continued for more than two years, 
varied only by occasional visits to 
London, and still rarer ones to 
Etheridge, where Spencer seemed 
always more than commonly anxious 
about his wife. Every one mar- 
velled at the change his marriage 
had made inhim. Rumours reached 
Mrs. Carlton and her daughter that 
Spencer was mad with jealousy, 
though no one ever said that his 
beautiful wife gave him the slightest 
cause for it, and it soon became an 
established fact that she led a most 
miserable life on account of her 
husband’s unparalleled jealousy. 
It was said that he would carry her 
away in the middle of a ball for no 
reason, and that he used to shut her 
up for days together, and would not 
allow any one to approach her. 
People pitied her, aud shrugged 
their shoulders when Spencer's 
name was mentioned; and while 
both Laura and her mother knew 
that appearances justified these re- 
marks, they were, at the end of two 
vears, wholly at a loss to account 
for it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


It was just three years from the 
time that Spencer first brought his 
wife to England that his mother 
received a letter from him, saying 
that they intended to join her in 
London the next day. 

‘I do hope we shall keep them at 
home now, Laura,’ she said, as she 
gave her daugiiter the letter to read. 
‘They must be tired of this restless, 
wandering life.’ 

‘I should think so, mamma. I 
wonder whether if they had had 
children that would have kept them 
quiet ?” 

Their visit was, upon the whole, 
rather more satisfactory than usual ; 
Spencer seemed less depressed, and 
Blanche less devoted to gaiety. 
But it was almost the end of the 
season, and London was thinning 
fast. The few who remained were 
very much occupied by a splendid 
féte that the Duchess of —— in- 
tended to give to some foreign roy- 
alties who had been in England 
during the summer and were now 
about to take their departure. 

There had been considerable dis- 
cussion between Laura and Blanche 
as to the probability of their being 
invited, and when at last the card of 
invitation came Blanche was in an 
ecstasy of delight, and insisted on 
carrying off Laura at once to choose 
new dresses. 

They fixed upon some to which 
Laura repeatedly objected on ac- 
count of their peculiarity, but 
Blanche overruled her; and when 
the dresses were sent home Blanche 
put the wreath upon her head, and 
hearing her husband’s step on the 
stairs, called him in to admire it. 

‘ It is very fantastic, at all events,’ 
he replied, indifferently. ‘ Where is 
it to be worn?’ 

‘At —— House. Don’t you re- 
member? The Duchess gives her 
ball on Monday.’ 

Spencer had been too much en- 
grossed with business for it to have 
made any impression on him. 

‘You have got my invitation all 
right, I suppose?’ he said, as he 
left the room. 

‘Of course,’ said Blanche, pet- 
tishly. ‘How tiresome Spencer is 
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about never letting me go out with- 
out him! I should like to give him 
the slip some day.’ 

‘I am not sure that it would be a 
bad thing,’ said Mrs. Carlton, ‘ for I 
should like Spencer to be, for once, 
convinced that we are equal to 
taking care of you.’ 

‘Are you going to the ball at 
—— House to-night? I hear it is 
to be an early affair, so if you dine 
earlier I should like to know,’ said 
Spencer, one day, as he stood, with 
his hat in his hand, wanting to go 
out. 

‘We must dine at seven. Will 
that do for you?’ replied his mo- 
ther. 

‘I shall be in time. Don’t wait 
dinner for me,’ he called out, as he 
ran downstairs. 

Blanche was in such a restless, 
excited state that Laura wished 
more than once that the invitation 
had never come, or that they had 
declined it. 

‘You have not put on your 
finery,’ said Spencer, looking at his 


wife when she came down to dinner. 


that day. 

‘Of course not,’ she said, with a 
loud laugh. ‘ Fancy dining at home 
in a gown trimmed with beetles and 
butterflies !’ 

‘Oh, Blanche! do you think 
Spencer is deaf?’ said Laura, putting 
her hands up to her ears. ‘He 
really is not.’ 

Her husband looked at her atten- 
tively, and took her hand. 

‘Come upstairs with me, Blanche. 
I want to speak to you,’ he said, 
very decidedly. 

She made some little resistance, 
but soon, hanging down her head, 
followed him out of the room. 

‘What can this mean, mamma? 

said Laura, looking after them in 
dismay. ‘Is not Spencer going to 
allow Blanche to have any dinner 
to-day ?” 

‘I suppose he only wants tospeak 
to her for a minute,’ returned her 
mother, uneasily. Spencer's con- 
duct with regard to his wife was so 
perfectly incomprehensible to Mrs. 
Carlton. 

In a few minutes he returned, 
saying, that he feared Blanche was 
going to have one of her bad at- 
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tacks of tic, and that he had given 
her the medicine prescribed for it, 
and had persuaded her to lie down 
and try to sleep. 

‘Surely she will be well enough 
to go to this ball, that she has set 
her heart upon? ? said Laura, in 
dismay. 

Certainly not; and of course I 
shall stay at home with her.’ 

‘ We had better all do that,’ said 
Laura, disconsolately. ‘How very 
provoking! only I suppose it would 
be too uncivil. Shall I send Blanche’s 
dinner upstairs? Surely she had 
better have some ?” 

‘My dear Laura, do let me take 
care of my own wife. She wants 
nothing but sleep, and the medicine 
I have given her is for that pur- 
pose. I particularly beg that no 
one may go near her.’ 

Both Mrs. Carlton and Laura felt 
that they could not say any more, 
and the dinner proceeded in silence. 
Soon after Spencer went upstairs, 
and half an hour later came down- 
stairs, saying that his wife was fast 
asleep, but that as he was going out 
by-and-by to get some medicine for 
her, he had locked the door of her 
room, to prevent her being dis- 
turbed. 

‘You don’t mean that you have 
locked her in?’ said his mother, in 
a tone of horror. ‘ My dear Spencer, 
it is so very unsafe—in case of fire, 
or even if she should want any- 
thing.’ 

‘ There is not much danger of fire 
to-night, and she will not want any- 
thing, as she will sleep for hours,’ 
said her son, impatiently. ‘I shall 
probably be at home before you go 
out, or, if not, just after. So you 
may be quite happy about her.’ 

Laura did not feel at all happy 
as she went up to dress. She did 
not believe in Blanche’s illness, and 
thought it a scheme of her brother's 
to prevent her going to —— House. 
She could not bear to think of him 
as so changed, and dressed hastily, 
without taking any pleasure in the 
anticipation of the evening. 

Just as she was leaving her room, 
she was startled at hearing a laugh 
behind her, and, turning round, 
saw, to her amazement, Blanche, in 
her ball dress, standing before her. 
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‘Is not this a good trick?’ she 
said, still laughing. ‘I heard Spen- 
cer go out; oie his step; and 
then I myself so quickly, 
for my hair was plaited before.’ 

* How are you now, dear ? 
said one of your bad attacks of pain 
was coming on. Has it passed 
away?’ asked Laura, looking per- 
fectly bewildered, and then, after a 
moment’s hesitation, added, ‘ And 
he said that your door was locked.’ 

‘I expected that,’ said Blanche, 
laughing, ‘and so kept my eyes 
tight shut, that he might think me 
fast asleep. He forgot the key in 
his dressing-room door; he locked 
the outside, but, of course, this 
opened both.’ 

‘ But you cannot go to the ball now 
he has forbidden it,’ said Laura, in 
some uneasiness at her flushed 
cheeks and excited manner. ‘ Be- 
sides, you have had no dinner; you 
will make yourself ill.’ 

‘Shall I? I don’t want any din- 
ner. I shall get supper there. And 
now lam going, going—gone,’ she 
said, putting her cloak round her; 
and running downstairs she jumped 
into the carriage, which had just 
driven round, without waiting for 
Laura or Mrs. Carlton. 

Laura, in great distress, stopped 
her mother, who was coming out of 
the drawing-room already dressed, 
and told her what had happened. 

‘Never mind, my dear; I shall 
not stop her going. I think it a 
very good thing to break through 
Spencer’s morbid fancy. Let us go 
at once, before he comes home. He 
can follow, of course, if he likes.’ 

With considerable misgiving 
Laura followed her mother, and 
they were soon in the string of 
carriages that were going at a foot- 

to —— House. 

Blanche looked more brilliantly 
beautiful than ever, and a buzz of 
admiration followed her as she 
walked up the room. She danced 
very well, and many paused to 
watch her as she and the young 
Duke of waltzed together. 
Laura thought she seemed in wilder 
spirits than usual, owing to her 
having played this trick upon her 
husband, but wished occasionally, 
as she caught the sound of her 
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voice, that she would not talk and 
laugh so much louder than was her 
wont. 

As Laura went up the room to 
return to her mother, after she had 
been dancing, she saw her brother 
coming forward to meet her. 

‘ Come with me, Laura,’ he said, 
in a low voice. ‘I want you to go 
and speak to my mother.’ 

He was very pale, and there was 
a stern look in his countenance that 
frightened her. 

‘I had no idea that you were 
here, Spencer,’ she began. 

‘Probably not,’ he said, bitterly. 
‘I am come to try and repair the 
wrong you have done me this night, 
in bringing Blanche here.’ 

‘She came to my room, dressed, 
and said she was well, and mamma 
thought she had better come with 
us. What could I do?’ she pleaded. 

* All you can do now is to get her 
away. If you will go down and get 
into the carriage, I will bring 
Blanche down. I have called for it.’ 

‘You don’t really mean that you 
are going to take Blanche away, now 
she is quite well and enjoying her- 
self so much ?’ 

Something very like an oath es- 
caped him, as he stamped impa- 
tiently on the ground; and Laura, 
now really alarmed, did not dare to 
make any further remonstrance. 

His wife had not seen him enter, 
and started violently as he came up 
to her. 

‘Tam going home, Blanche. Yeu 
must come with me,’ he said, taking 
hold of her hand. 

She resisted at first, swaying her- 
self backwards and forwards with- 
out speaking. Several people turned 
round and looked on in surprise. 
Spencer’s dread of a scene increased 
every moment. He looked at her 
fixedly, and said something in a 
low voice, which seemed to have its 
due effect, for she made no further 
resistance, but, hanging down her 
head, took his arm and walked 
quietly away. 

‘ Shamefal!’ ‘tyrannical!’ ‘ what 
a brute!’ ‘how can she bear it?’ was 
murmured on all sides; but he did 
not appear to hear it, and walked 
quickly away. 

There was a flight of steps from 
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-room to the corridor which 
the cloak-room. On this 
rease was a large window, which 
had been thrown wide open to 
admit more air. As Spencer Carl- 
ton led his wife down these stairs, 
she suddenly disengaged herself 
from his arm, and, looking furtively 
round to see that noone was near, 
darted on to the ledge of the win- 
dow, and, with one spring, threw 
herself out. Her husband uttered a 
ery of horror, which echoed through 
the house and was heard above the 
strains of the musicians, the noise 
of carriages, and the sound of the 
feet of the dancers, and then fell 
a on the floor, perfectly sense- 
ess. 

‘What had happened? ‘ Mr. 
Carlton had dropped down dead, 
and his wife, in her terror, had 
jumped through the window,’ was 
the impression of those who hast- 
ened to the spot. 


CHAPTER V. 

Spencer Carlton was raised from 
the floor, and restored to partial 
consciousness, while search was 
made for his unhappy wife. She had 
not fallen far, and was only par- 
tially stunned, as the window 
through which she had sprung 
opened upon the roof of a room 
which had been built out below and 
had been turned into a kind of bal- 
cony for flowers. Her arm appeared 
to be broken, otherwise she seemed 
to have escaped without any other 
serious injury. 

Several gentlemen went to her 
assistance, and two of the servants 
attempted to lift her from the 
ground and carry her through the 
window. But she moaned so piti- 
fully that they were obliged to de- 
sist. At last, one man, more pow- 
erful and more determined than the 
rest, took her up in his arms and 
laid her on a sofa, near to the place 
where Spencer was still lying. The 
sight of his pale face seemed to 
quiet her at once, and she crept to 
his side, and began to stroke his 
hands, crying quietly all the tinie. 
A heartfelt ejaculation of thanks- 
giving escaped him when he opened 
his eyes and saw his wife, whom he 
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imagined to have been dashed to 
atoms, alive and by his side. The 
arm which hung powerless by her 
side required immediate attention, 
and Mrs. Carlton directed that she 
should be carried to the carriage, 
while Spencer and his sister fol- 
low: 

Shoeked and dismayed, neither 
Mrs. Carlton nor Laura felt that they 
could speak to Spencer, especially 
as Blanche continued talking and 
moaning as the pain of her arm in- 
creased, It was now evident that 
she was labouring under a tempo- 
rary fit of insanity. But Mrs. Carl- 
ton could not make up her mind to 
speak to her son on the subject, 
though he now knew that the 
wretched secret of his life could be 
no longer concealed. 

soon as her arm would allow 
of it Blanche was moved to Ethe- 
ridge; and then she fell into a de- 
rome, melancholy state, and her 
ealth seemed gradually to decline. 
As time went on, symptoms of in- 
jury to her spine, unperceived at 
the time, showed themselves, and 
she became partially paralyzed. 
Her husband never left her, and his 
mother saw with anxiety how much 
this protracted nursing was telling 
upon him. 

‘ Surely you will allow us to help 
you to nurse poor Blanche,’ she 
said to him one day, reproachfully. 
‘ You are fagging yourself to death.’ 

‘I am well enough, mother. I 
do not wish to keep you away from 
Blanche, but I know best what she 
means. I think she gets weaker 
every day. ‘That fall was a great 
shock to her. You have been so kind 
and so considerate, in never ques- 
tioning me about her, that I should 
like you to know all, and how 
wretched my life has been. 

‘Four years ago, I became so 
madly in love with Blanche, from 
the first moment I saw her, that I 
felt I could not live without her, 
and used every possible endeavour 
to gain her affections. 1 was with 
her constantly, but she never 
seemed to understand that I loved 
her; and at last lasked her mother’s 

rmission to be allowed to speak to 
on and implore her to be my wife.’ 

‘How could her mother allow 
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you to do so? said Mrs. Carlton, in- 
dignantly. 

‘That is a question for her own 
conscience,’ he replied, with a sad 
and bitter smile. ‘ There was an odd 
kind of hesitation in her manner at 
first, but afterwards she made no 
difficulty, and attributed Blanche’s 
indifference, as I did myself, to her 
extreme youth. Now I look back, 
many things strike me as strange 
which then, in my infatuation, I 
scarcely noticed. Our marriage was 
a hurried one, as you know; and 
Mrs. Ellerton would not listen to 
your wish that we might come to 
England. As soon as we were mar- 
ried we went to Naples, and in about 
six weeks one of these paroxysms 
came on. I laid it then to inci- 
pient fever, and rejected the notion 
of the doctor, who apprehended 
that the symptoms were those of 
hereditary insanity. I told Mrs. 
Ellerton the doctor’s opinion, when, 
to my horror, she confessed that he 
was right, and informed me that her 
husband was confined in a lunatic 
asylum. She excused herself by say- 
ing that she had believed that 
Blanche had nearly outgrown this 
tendency, and was persuaded that 
the climate of Italy would complete 
the cure, which she affirmed it had 
already begun. She told me that 
these attacks were the cause of 
Blanche’s extreme delicacy, and 
their leaving America. She im- 
plored me to bear with her, as she 
was convinced that she would gra- 
dually recover. There was no need 
to counsel me to be patient with 
her, poor darling! but you can 
imagine how heart-stricken I was, 
and what my life has been ever 
since. While it was possible, I con- 
cealed this. I heard all that was 
said and believed against me: how 
I was supposed to ill-treat one 
whom it was the sole object of my 
life to shield and protect; but I 
heeded it not. There was no longer 
any happiness for me in life, and I 
cared for nothing that the world 
might say; for, say what it might, 
nothing could exceed my loneliness 
and misery. Itgrieved me most to 
see how you and Laura misjudged 
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me; and yet for her sake, and for 
the possible chance of a child, I bore 
all in silence. Now you know why 
I never allowed her to go out with- 
out me. It was no “ morbid fancy ” 
that made me so careful of her. 
Any excitement had a tendency to 
bring on one of her attacks, and from 
long habit, and closely watching 
her, I had learned to detect the very 
firstsymptoms. By quiet and medi- 
cine these attacks are under a cer- 
tain amount of control, and they 
now seldoin last many days. My 
conduct throughout may have been 
mistaken,’ he said, with a deep sigh, 
‘but I have lived this life for her 
sake—not for my own.’ 

Mrs. Carlton could not reply. She 
was weeping too bitterly for the son 
whose life had been so strangely 
blighted. 

* Dearest Spencer,’ she said at 
length, ‘now you will let us help 
you to bear this trial. You have 
borne it alone far too long.’ 

He grasped his mother’s hand 
without speaking; and from that 
day she shared her watch over the 
wife that was fading away so slowly 
and surely before their eyes. Blanche 
was now always quiet, occasionally 
quite rational, but she grew rapidly 
weaker, and it could scarcely be 
said to be a grief, when she was laid 
in the old church at Etheridge ; for 
they who loved her knew that 
sorrow and danger were, for her, 
over in this world, and that they 
might think of her as at rest. 

It was many years before Spencer 
Carlton at all recovered the bitter 
trial of his young life; though, long 
after, the merry voices of children 
were heard once again in the old 
castle at Etheridge. He was now a 
fem middle-aged man, and 

ad married again, late in life. His 
ey wife was very different to 

er he had so loved and mourned. 
She was the daughter of the clergy- 
man of the parish, a kind-hearted, 
sensible woman, without either 
beauty or accomplishment. With 
her he led a quiet, useful life; but 
the impress of his great grief had 
left indelible traces upon him, which 
were never effaced. 
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the cure, which she affirmed ij 
already begun. She told me 
these attacks were the cau 
Blanche’s extreme delicacy, 
their leaving America. She 
plored me to bear with her, a 
was convinced that she would 
dually recover. There was no 
to counsel me to be patient 
her, poor darling! but you 
imagine how heart-stricken I 
and what my life has been 
since. While it was possible, : 
cealed this. I heard all tha 
said and believed against me: 
I was supposed to ill-treat 
whom it was the sole object « 
life to shield and protect; | 
heeded it not. There was nol 
any happiness for me in life, ¢ 
cared for nothing that the 
might say; for, say what it n 
nothing could exceed my lone! 
and misery. Itgrieved me m 
see how you and Laura misjt 
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GENIUS IN LOVE. 


T is genius? ‘Really, my 

good sir,’ as the judicious Mr. 
Skindeep says to the inquiring 
Popanilis in the work of a re- 
nowned author, ‘ I am the very last 
man in the world to answer ques- 
tions.” The probability, reader, is 
that you know as much and as little 
of the matterasIdo. One cannot 
help thinking that, if metaphysicians 
understood their trade, and if their 
trade were worth understanding, 
this is a point on which they might 
have favoured us with a few remarks 
in the way of practical elucidation. 
But for the most part these gentle- 
men prefer to soar into regions of 
the intellectual firmament where 
ordinary men and ordinary questions 
are left far behind. If they do on 
rare occasions leave the airy heights 
of speculation and descend into the 
valleys of common sense, their ob- 
servations on the subject of genius 
are serviceable only or chiefly in so 
far as they put general impressions 


regarding it into more precise and’ 


handy shape. 
* These earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights, 
That give a name to every fixed star, 
Have no more profit of their shining nights, 
Than those that walk and wot not what 
they are.” 
No: and we nenpy have as much 
enjoyment in the words and works 
of genius as if we could, with the 
nicest scientific exactitude, define 
its character and describe its opera- 
tions. A very few words on the sub- 
ject will suffice for our present 
purpose. Once more, then, what is 
as? 


Vivid emotion, keen sensibility, 


wide and penetrating intensity 
of mental vision—these we all asso- 
ciate with the temperament of 
genius. Save when his soul folds 
its wings and goes to sleep, the man 
in whose bosom is the mystic 
spark is stranger to that mood and 
condition of mind which may be 
characterised as a steady, safe, and 
tranquil mediocrity. His happiness 
is ecstacy. His grief is anguish. 
His hope is enthusiasm. His de- 
spondency is despair. <A spring tide 
and a neap tide, respectively the 


highest and the lowest in the tidal 
changes of the month, are, with 
submission to the elegant ana amia- 
ble authoress of ‘The Woman's 
Kingdom,’ impossibilities in the 
realm of physical nature; but in 
the heart of the man of genius, 
the highest tide of feeling alternates 
in swift sequence with the lowest. 

In the next place, every one re- 
cognises a connection between 
genius and power. Madness gives 
@ man three times the strength 
he has in moments of sanity, and in 
this, as in other respects, genius is 
to madness near allied. Talent in- 
spired with a fervour which enables 
it to do three times its regular and 
expected work, if not identical with 
genius, is something which mankind 
cannot practically distinguish from 
genius. Consider Lord Brougham. 
His capacities, one and all, were 
never anything more than those of 
the consummate pleader and the suc- 
cessful bookmaker. Brougham with 
the steam off would never have been 
thought by any one a man of genius. 
But when his fiery volition put all 
the machinery of his intellect in 
motion—when, in the words of a 
spectator of his energy at its height, 
he was ‘a volcano, an eruption, a 
devouring flame, a storm, a whirl- 
wind, a cataract, a torrent, a sea, 
thunder and an earthquake,’—your 
description of the sons of genius 
would have been precise indeed to 
exclude Harry Brougham from the 
sacred band. 

Again, we all more or less appre- 
ciate and enter into that remark of 
wise Aristotle’s that it is the gift 
of genius to detect by quick intuitive 
perception the similitudes of nature 
and to think and speak in metaphor. 
In the universe there is for genius 
nothing sudden, nothing single ; the 
frame of things is for it pervaded 
with melodious harmonies — har- 
monies of colour, harmonies of 
sound, harmonies of meaning, tone 
answering tone, light reflecting light. 
Does the man of genius behold the 

urity of untrodden snow? He 
hinks of innocence, and simplicity, 
and modesty, and stainless truth, 
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Does he behold the flush of dawn 
upon that snow, or upon lilies and 
white roses? He thinks of the still 
rarer mantling of colours on the 
cheek of beauty. For him the sphere- 
music is no lie, the voice of Mem- 
non’s statue at the touch of sunrise 
no fable. For his ‘quick poetic 
senses’ the hills have language; he 
feels the ‘ pulse of dew upon the 
grass,’ and ‘silent shadows from the 
trees refresh him like a slumber.’ 
But after all, the essential ele- 
ment in genius is its art of combin- 
ing preciousness with newness. To 
say that genius is original, novel, 
surprising, inventive, is not enough ; 
a drunken Irishman will invent you 
as much as you like, and turn out 
no end of ‘ things unattempted yet 
in prose or rhyme.’ But genius, 
mysteriously mingling old materials 
with its own fire, mysteriously in- 
spiring clay with its own breath oflife, 
gives birth to creations which are at 
once new and vital, at once original 
and valuable. How true, how 
obvious, you say, when you hear 
the word spoken by genius, and yet 
somehow you never said it. 


*Whom genius guides so writes that every 
dunce, 


Enraptured, thinks to do the same at once, 

But after inky thumbs and bitten nails, 

And twenty scattered quires, the coxcomb 
fails.’ 


Genius extracts the elixir of nature, 
and this elixir is the soul of art. 
Genius, therefore, is at once the 
most natural and the most artificial 
of things. 
* Nature is made better by no mean, 
But Nature makes that mean : so o’er that art, 
Which, you say, adds to Nature, is an art 
That Nature makes... . This is an art 
Which does mend Nature,—change it rather ; 


but 
The art itself is Nature.’ 


Genius is therefore the pioneer 
of civilisation in all its fields—‘ the 
power,’ as Wilson says, ‘ that keeps 
perpetually evolving the new from 
the old, so that this life, and this 
world, and these skies, are some- 
thing different to-day from what 
they were yesterday, and will be 
something different to-morrow from 
what they were to-day, and so on 
for ever.’ 

But am I not getting into altitudes 


Genius in Love. 


where footing is likely to fail me? 
Perhaps. Let me hark back on a 
lowlier strain, and make the obser- 
vation, that genius, sublime and 
beautiful as it by mature is, can 
be very provoking. Whim, caprice, 
Wwaywardness, wilfulness, absence 
of mind, awkwardness in little 
things, distaste for common plea- 
sures, contempt for ordinary men 
and women, confusion in figures, 
irregularity in payments, unintelli- 
gible humours, ‘fancies too weak 
or boys, too green and idle for 
girls of nine,” are as a matter of 
fact the imps and demons which 
haunt the brain of genius. Ask the 
ladies. Not the cerulean and en- 
raptured beings who think that it 
would be bliss to black the boots 
of poets and artists, but those esti- 
mable, housewifely persons who had 
the most intimate opportunities of 
observing Rousseau, Diderot, Edgar 
Poe, Lord Byron, and even Robert 
Burns. Was genius in the twisted, 
snarling, cross-grained, sparkling- 
eyed mannikin of Twickenham 
always sweet, sunny, and com- 
panionable? Was it angel or devil 
that flashed out in weird and mystic 
glitterings from under the shaggy 
brows of Swift? Men whose food 
is nectar and ambrosia will be apt 
to lack relish for tea and toast. 
Boiled leg of mutton, ‘smoking, 
and tender, and juicy,’ has no 
charms for them. And yet, as 
Thackeray asks, what better meat 
could there be? The cleverest 
market woman cannot buy better 
bread than is baked of wheat; and 
this is exactly what these superla- 
tives want. The peculiarity and 
essence of their being is that they 
dwell in an element of the new, and 
yet ninety-nine hundredths of the 
stuff of life is old and common- 
place. Genius is not remarkable 
for the domestic virtues. 

What is love? Believe me, 
madam, you know as well as your 
humble servant. 


* Ask not of me, love, what is love, 
Ask what is good of God above, 
Ask of the great sun what is light, 
Ask what is darkness of the night, 
Ask sin of what may be forgiven, 
Ask what is happiness of heaven, 
Ask what 1s folly of the crowd, 
Ask what is fashion of the shroud, 
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Ask what is sweetness of thy kiss, 
Ask of thyself what beanty ts; 

And if they each should answer, I! 
Let me, too, join them with a sigh. 
Oh | let me pray msy life may prove, 
When thas, with thee, that | am love.’ 


This is all very well for a lover, but 
it is mo answer to our question. 
‘In the conducting ium of 
Fantasy,’ says Mr. Carlyle, ‘ flames- 
forth that jire-development of the 
universal Spiritual Electricity, 
which, as unfolded between man 
and man, we first emphatically 
denominate LOVE.’ Another writer, 
probably of more tender years, 
speaks of love as that emotion 
‘which plays, in the world, so 
strange and prominent a part, 
grouping around itself comedy and 
tragedy, the life of literature and art, 
the source of half the nobleness 
and half the erime of human his- 
tory, unique in its nature and irre- 
sistible in its influence, indefinable 
by any, but in some way conceived 
by all, and known distinctively 
by the name of love.’ Love is the 


passion of , the sovereign 
interest al agitation of the soul. 


‘ All thoughts, all passions, al! delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of love, 
And feed its sacred flame.’ 


Love plants the wilderness with 
gardens, and fills the desert with 
enchantment. Love kindles the 
coldest heart into ardour, and fills 
the dullest eye with eloquent light. 
Love raises the mean soul for a 
moment above itself, and inspires 
the feeble with heroic courage. 
Many, perhaps most, have never 
really loved, for the entire ramifica- 
tion of our highly artificial society 
might be described as a machinery 
for counteracting or dispensing with 
this vital and transcendent emo- 
tion; but when love is genuine 
it absorbs, transforms, i 
over every faculty of the soul. 

And now, suppose these fires 
should meet. Suppose Genius, the 
spirit of the lightning, should blend 
with Love, the spirit of the dawn, 
will not the union be something to 
celebrate? © Will not the Muses, 
the Graces, the rosy Hours, Mi- 
nerva, queen of wisdom, Cytherea, 
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on of fascination, and all the 
lympian train, dance in sprightly 
mazes or in stately measures at 
such a wedding ? Will there not be 
romantic episodes, thrilling confes- 


. Sions, singular coincidences, magical 


surprises ? Will there not be palpi- 
tations of strange delicious excite- 
ment, tumults of bewildering ra 
ture, tears of burning bliss, and sighs 
of transport ? 

* There is no love but love at first 
sight,’ observes a celebrated novelist. 
The love of genius is generally if 
not always at first sight, and the 
enthusiasm with which the novelist 
in question proceeds to expatiate 
on the love thus created is hardly 
overwrought. ‘Magnificent, sublime, 
divine sentiment!’ he exclaims. 
‘An immortal flame burns in the 
breast of that man who adores 
and is adored. He is an ethereal 
being. The accidents of earth 
touch him not. Revolutions of 
empires, changes of creed, muta- 
tions of opinion, are to him but 
the clouds and meteors of a stormy 
sky. The schemes and struggles of 
mankind are, in his thinking, but 
the anxieties of pigmies and the fan- 
tastical achievements of apes. No- 
thing can subdue him.’ Equally 
elated and equally unreasonable 
is another of the same novelist’s 
characters on a similar occasion. 
‘If she be not mine,’ rhapsodises 
this one, ‘there is no longer Venice 
—no longer human existence—no 
longer a beautiful and everlasting 
world. Let it all cease; let the 
whole globe crack and -shiver; let 
all nations and all human hopes 
expire at once; let chaos come 
again if this girl be not my bride!’ 
Delirium of this kind is happily 
confined to the honeymoon; and 
the moon of honey, like other moons, 
never by any chance becomes five 
weeks old. 

Genius loves intensely; but mere 
intensity of love may sometimes 
awaken genius and bring it to its 
work. ‘ Beauty, says Wilson finely, 
‘is often immortalised by genius 
that knows not it is genius, believing 
itself to be but love. Genius do- 
mineers over all other feelings and 
—- but is itself the slave of 
ove.’ 
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Life, however, lasts longer than 
the honeymoon. Thereis, besides, in 
human affairs a widely extended and 
very powerful law called the law of 
reaction. The higher the billows, 
the deeper the valleys between. The, 
more intense the passion, the more 
confidently may we expect its lull, 
its subsidence; and the number of 
well-authenticated instances of love 
being converted into its opposite, 
and extremity of passionate devotion 
becoming extremity of hate, put it 
beyond all question that this not 
unfrequently takes place. Add that 
the course of true love, which, even 
in the case of ordinary mortals, is 
not remarkable for smooth flowing, 
is not more but less likely to flow 
smoothly when genius is in love, 
and it will become evident that the 
conjunction of love and genius is 
no guarantee of domestic or per- 
sonal happiness. Accordingly it is 
the fact that, while a very large pro- 
portion of the noblest literature in 
the world has been inspired by 
happy love, a proportion nearly as 
large of the calamities, quarrels, 
mishaps, misfortunes, and mistakes 
of genius have been in some way con- 
nected with this passion. On the dark 
side, therefore, as well as the bright, 
this subject is interesting. A wide 
field thus opens before us; and under 
favour of the editorial powers and 
the indulgent reader, it may be our 
lot hereafter to take a flying look 
into some of those bowers where 
love and genius have met. Shall 
we, for example, steal upon Swift as 
he sat in the garden with Stella, 
and exercised upon her that myste- 
rious and terrible fascination which 
was at once her ecstacy and her tor- 
ture? Shall we open the door of 
that Dutch garret in which Mira- 
beau and Sophie de Monnier en- 
joyed their brief hour of ill-starred 
and lawless bliss? Shall we accom- 

y Goethe in a morning call on 
rederica or an afternoon stroll 
with Charlotte? or shall we look a 
little into the remarkable fact that 
Scott, Byron, and the artist Tarner 
were all unhappy, or at least unsuc- 
cessful, in their earliest and truest 
love? This and much more we 
shall have to deal with if we are to 
attempt giving anything like a satis- 
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factory account of Genius in Love. 
But we must not peer into the 
future or trouble ourselves about 
crossing the bridge until we reach it. 
Of loves actually celebrated in 
poetry, the most renowned are, be- 
yond question, those of Dante and 
of Petrarch. The most glorious 
monument ever reared by love and 
genius to woman is the great 
of Dante. Compared with the tran- 
scendent homage of the poet to 
his Beatrice all other compiiments 
to the sex are slight and trivial. 
It is not a matter of critical specu- 
lation whether he intended the Di- 
vine Comedy to enshrine his love 
for Beatrice. He expressly says so. 
In a note appended by him to 
the collection of his miscellaneous 
poe on the subject of his early 
ove, he uses these words:—‘I be- 
held a marvellous vision, which has 
caused me to cease from writing in 
praise of my blessed Beatrice, until 
i can celebrate her more worthily; 
which that I may do, I devote my 
whole soul to study, as she knoweth 
well; insomuch, that if it please the 
Great Disposer of all things to pro- 
long my life for a few years upon 
this earth, I hope hereafter to sing 
of my Beatrice what never yet was 
said or sung of woman.’ To utter 
such a hope was daring; to accom- 
plish it was sublime. But indeed 
the consciousness of superlative 
genius, inspiring a proud intrepi- 
ity, does not mock those who ex- 


ome that thrilling emotion. 
ilton also stood forth in his youth 
and informed his contem 


raries 
that it was his p and ambi- 
tion to com an immortal poem, 
and he lived to write Paradise 
Lost. But the love of Dante for 
Beatrice casts a ray of finer, softer 
beauty over his poetic ambition than 
rests upon the aspiration of Milton. 
The love of that woman beautified 
and hallowed Dante's whole exist- 
ence. He was but a boy of nine, 
she a girl of eight, when they met 
at a oe given by her father, 
Folco di Portinari. One can ima- 
gine the glow in the large, dark, 
eloquent face of the princely boy, as 
he looked upon the golden tresses 
and azure eyes of the radiant 
maiden, and loved her once and for 
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ever. Long years of exile and of 

nm: ps Fg up the tenderness 
which beamed in mild light from 
the grave, olive-complexioned fea- 
tures of young Dante, and engraved 
upon them the emblems of enduring 
and unutterable pain. The women 
as they then looked on him said that 
he been in hell, and that his face 
was scarred with fire and brimstone. 
But he had not been through the 
poe when he first gazed on Beatrice, 
an 


* Into his heart received ber heart, 
And gave her back his own.’ 


Boccaccio, and following Boccaccio, 
Mrs. Jameson and Professor Wilson 
have enabled us to realize some- 
thing of what Beatrice was in wo- 

ood. Not slender or ile, 
but on that scale of beauty which 
the great Venetian painters loved, 
she was ‘ tall and of a commanding 
figure, graceful in her gait as the 
erage upright asthe crane.’ Her 
1air was fair and curling, her fore- 
head ample, her mouth, ‘ when it 
smiled, surpassed all things in sweet- 
ness; her neck was whiic and 
slender, springing gracefully from 
the bust; her chin small, round, 
and dimpled; her arms beautiful 
and round; her hands soft, white, 
and polished; her fingers slender, 
and decorated with jewelled rings, 
as became her birth.’ Dante never 
won his Beatrice. She was wedded 
to another, and soon after died. 
But she had into his dreams, 
and remained there for ever. The 
shock of her death affected him so 
deeply ‘ that his best friends could 
scarcely recognize him.’ In subse- 
quent years he also married, but 
he was not happy with his wife; 
nor was it possible that he could 
be happy, for one feeling, too 
sacred and too ethereal to be called 
a passion, held possession of his 
soul. He loved Beatrice ; if he could 
but see her, if he could but converse 
with her, if he could but know that 
she placed her foot on the same round 
world with him, it mattered little 
that she was the wife of another; 
and when death rapt her away from 
his bodily vision, he followed her 
in : ere into heaven, and saw the 
whole universe through her eyes. 
VOL. XV.—NO. LYXXVITI. 
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Lemp than other 
—his subsequent sor- 
row sterner than other men’s grief. 
Yet all the while, how divine his 
tenderness, as the tenderness of a 
mourning and bereaved angel! 
His thoughts of his Beatrice do not 
lie too deep for tears! Dante weeps, 
often, long, we might almost say in- 
cessantly. But his are not showers 
of tears, which, by a law of nature, 
must relieve the heart, just as rain 
relieves the sky. Big drops plash 
down upon his page, like the first 
of a thunder-shower ; but let them 
continue to drop, at sullen intervals, 
for hours and hours, they seem still 
to be the first, the huge black mass 
of woe and despair is undiminished 
and unenlightened.’ 

And yet, doubt it not, there was 
a fiery particle of joy in the heart 
of Dante's sorrow, like the electric 
spark in the bosom of the cloud. He 
loved supremely, and he knew that 


- he was loved. Had you offered him 


all the world for the consciousness of 
his love, and for the knowledge that it 
was returned, he would have rejected 
the offer in silent scorn. Through 
all the sorrow. which we read in 
Giotto’s portrait of Dante, the secret 
of this joy may, I think, be seen to 
gleam. And was there no joy for 
him in the composition of that poem, 
which was to link the name of 
Beatrice with deathless beauty, and 
with deathless music? Her pre- 
sence in that poem is, even in an 
artistic point of view, an inestima- 
ble advantage. The hell, the purga- 
tory, the heaven of the great me- 
dizwval epic, associated as they were 
with the theology of the medieval 
Church, might have lost their hold 
upon human sympathy and human 
intelligence, when that medisval 
theology, and all the frame of things 
with which it was associated, had 
receded into the shadowy vague- 
ness of the past. But the pure and 
deep humanity of Dante’s love for 
Beatrice lends eternal freshness to 
the poem. She does not, indeed, 
appear in its two earlier portions, 
the Hell and the Purgatory, but her 
Zz 
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influence is felt even in regions 
where her blessed spirit can have 
no abode. Through all the mag- 
nificent procession of the poem we 
have a dim consciousness that we 
are moving towards Beatrice. At 
last, in the sunless light of heaven, 
she beams out in clear effulgence 
upon us. She leads the poet through 
circle after circle of the celestial 
realm. She leads him higher and 
higher, until he finds that she has 
quitted his side; bag Me away 
am the su ely blessed, we 
behold her - see ‘She looks 
down upon him’—thus writes a 
woman of genius, describing the 
situation—‘from her effulgent height, 
smiles on him with celestial sweet- 
ness, and then fixing her eyes on 
the eternal fountain of glory, is ab- 
sorbed in ecstacy. Here we leave 
her; the poet had touched the limits 
of permitted thought; the seraph 
wings of imagination, borne u 
by the imspiration of deep love, 
could no higher soar, the audacity 
of genius could dare no further!’ 
Even in the hall of the winds, as 
ere are serene and 
sunny , where no agitation 
breaks the still and tranced repose ; 
and in a love which expressed itself 
thus, let us be sure there was, what- 
ever its sorrows, an indestructible 
soul of joy. Such was the opinion 
of Professor Wilson, the most poeti- 
cal of crities, with whose apostrophe 
to Dante we shall bid adien to 
the stern Florentine. ‘Dante, thy 
boyhood was blest beyond all bliss ; 
and till the prime of manhood thou 
wert with thy Beatrice, even on 
earth, in the heaven of heavens 
cheaply hased by despair and 
madness! Thy spirit sounded the 
depths of woe, but no plummet-line, 
even of all thy jons upon pas- 
sions, could reach the bottom of that 
sea. When the blackness of night 
lay densest upon thee, arose before 
thine eyes thy own celestial Beatrice 
and far and wide diffused a sacred 
= ~ essere — a oe all 
thy stormy world. She disappeared, 
thou didst follow her, even in the 
flesh, beyond the “ flaming bounds 
of space and time,” and behold her 
the brightest angels. There- 
fore, man of many woes, and trou- 


Goethe says, th 


bles, and disquietndes, and hates, 
and revenges! thy fierce spirit 
often slept in a profounder calm 
than ever sleep the stillest dreams 
of those who, by nature and fortune, 
love and enjoy on earth perpetual 
peace. The sleep of the eagle on 
the cliff edge above the roar of 
cataracts, and in the heart of the 
thundercloud, is hushed and 

as that of the halcyon on the sm 

and sunny main !’ 

Petrarch, the other world-famous 
Italian lover, was a very different 
person from Dante. No stern, 
earnest, deep-thonghted sage and 
moralist, he. Handsome, sprightly, 
captivating, a courtier and a cox- 
comb, h trimmed his cloak 
to the wind, cautious, that, at the 
corners of the streets, the sudden 
breeze should not disorder his curls. 
There was a religions reverence in 
Dante’s love for Beatrice. Theonly 
form of self-accusation which he 
ever for a moment entertained in 
connection with her, was that he did 
not love her enough, and his every 
thought regarding her was so pure 
that he could have recalled it when 
he met her in the heaven of heavens. 
But Petrarch’s love was of a less 
exalted character. His Laura was 
a married woman, and Mrs. Jameson 
severely remarks that, ‘true to his 
sex, a very man, he used at first every 
art, every advantage, which his 
diversified accomplishments of mind 
and person lent him,to destroy the 
virtue he adored.’ But Laura, true 
to the ideal of her sex—for we shall 
not be tempted into the unpoliteness 
of retarning Mrs. Jameson’s stab— 
continued invincible by his arts. And 
then as Petrarch had, though gay, 
a soul of nobleness in him, he rose 
to her elevation, and sang her praise 
forrepulsinghim. In a writing not 
in for publication he says: 
‘Untouched by my prayers, un- 
vanquished by my arguments, un- 
moved by my flattery, she remained 
faithful to her sex’s honour; she re- 
sisted her own young heart,and mine, 
and a thousand, thousand, thousand 
things which must have conquered 
any other. She remained unshaken. 
A woman taught me the duty of a 
man! To me to keep to 
the path of virtue, her conduct was 
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at once an example anda reproach ; 
and when she beheld me. break 
thronghall Lr sage act —= blindly 
to the precipice, courage 
to ae tn rather than follow 


Those for whom love, however 
they may seek to disguise the fact, 
is nothing if not sensual, cymics, 
worldlings, sceptics in. human 
nobleness, male and female, have 
malignantly pointed the finger, and 
wages the tongue against Laura 

Petrarch, as if the purity of 
their love were a romantic fiction. 
No wonder. It is.the. privilege and 
the. distinction of virtue to believe 
in virtue. The brave alone believe 
in courage, the true in truthfulness, 
the pure in purity, Vice always 
sneers,, and slinks aside, and tries 
to comfort its hollow heart with 
the thought that virtue is a shade. 
But they have a poor and super- 
ficial idea of the female character 
and the mysterious depths of the 
female heart, who cannot feel that 
the mere circumstance of having 
~ a lover as amy ag —_ 
and retaining him in subjection, 
while all the time she remained 
mistress of herself, conquering but 
not conquered, receiving that proud 
homage, and yet not deigning to do 
anything to earn it which would 
bring @ blush on her brow in the 
presence of her husband, must have 
afforded a true woman a more 
intense, delicious, and transcendent 
j than ever was experi- 
enced in the gratification of passion. 
Yes;, in. drinking the full rapture 
of knowing that she was loved by 
Petrarch, in seeing him with the 
cup of enchantment oe Ta _ 
li et never permitting hi 
tuato Tt in the inscrutable blend- 
ing of cruelty and kindness in her 
dealings with him, Laura showed 
herself a very woman. So Mrs. 
Jameson. agrees, and the verdict of 
one woman on the point is worth the 
universal suffrage of men. Love 
in. actual, passionate enjoyment, is 
charming, bewitching, to the female 
heart; but.inseeing the strong manat 
her feet, in beholding the weakness 
whieh she has wrought, in that sense 
of triumph. in which love, caprice, 
and. feminine pride are mingled, 
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there is for woman an ecstacy 
more bewitching and bewildering 
still. Do notthe two greatest ofour 
recent female novelists bear witness 
to this fact? Is not the climax of 
feminine joy and pride depicted by 
Charlotte Bronté, as attained, not 
when Jane Eyre sits at the feet of 
Rochester, his affianced bride, but 
when the‘ resolute, wild, free’ soul of 
the little governess looks outthrough 
her keen glittering eye upon the 
paroxysm of his passion, and when 
love and virtue in woman prove 
stronger than impassioned vice in 
man? And who does not feel that, 
when George Eliot represents Mag- 
gie in the ‘ Mili on the Floss, after 
Stephen Guest, whom she deliriously 
loves, has actually carried her away, 
as mastering her fiery passion in 
the calm, invincible determination 
that she will not yield to him, this 
great painter of human nature is 
true to the instincts of the female 
heart? They know little of the 
soul of woman who imagine that 
& wanton can ever experience the 
highest bliss of love. 

Nor are we incapable of believing 
that, after the first shoek of disap- 
pointment was over, Petrarch could 
thank Laura for the serene eleva- 
tion and steadfast purity of her re- 
gard. Certain, at least, we are, that 
if she had yielded he would not 
have continued to. hymn her praises 
all his life. In singing of her he 
had a constant and abiding joy. 
Not one tone of that life-long melody, 
as it swelled from his heart to his 
lip, but was to him a thrill of 
delight. To Petrarch, as to all true 
minstrels, poetry was enjoyment, 
and whatever deepened the music or 
enriched the colouring of his: verse, 
was to him an advantage, a blessing, 
a source of rapture. But the ser- 
vice perfo’ by love for poetry 
has been described in language so 
glowing, and in terms so true by a 
lady, that I should be — 
to refuse, to quote them. ‘if the 
lover was: unsuccessful,’ says Mrs. 
Jameson, ‘still the poet had his 
reward. Whence came the generous 
feelings, the high imaginations, 
the glorious fancies, the heaven- 
ward inspirations, which raised 
him above the herd of vulgar men, 
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but from the ennobling influence of 
her he loved? Through her, the 
world opened upon him with a 
diviner beauty, and all nature be- 
came in his sight but a transcript 
of the charms of his mistress. He 
saw her eyes in the stars of heaven, 
her lips in the half-blown rose. The 

rfume of the opening flowers was 

ut her breath, that “ wafted sweet- 
ness round about the world ;” the 
lily was a “sweet thief” that had 
stolen its purity from her breast. 
The violet was dipped in the azure 
of her veins; the aurorean dews, 
“dropt from the opening eyelids of 
the morn,” were not so pure as her 
tears; the last rose-tint of the dying 
day was not so bright or so delicate 
as her cheek. Hers was the fresh- 
ness and the bloom of the spring; 
she consumed him to languor as the 
summer sun; she was kind as the 
bounteous autumn, or she froze him 
with her wintry disdain. There 
was nothing in the wonders, the 
splendours, or the treasures of the 
created universe, in heaven or in 
earth, in the seasons or their change, 
that did not borrow from her 


some charm, some glory beyond its 
own. Was it not just that the beauty 
she dispensed should be consecrated 
to her adornment, and that the in- 
spiration she bestowed should be 


repaid to her in fame?” Laura, I 
may add, was opulent, moved in the 
first class of society, wreathed her 
hair in a coronet of silver, and had 
necklaces and ornaments of pearl. 
The general character of her beauty 
was pensive, soft, unobtrusive. 
She had a beautiful hand, and a 
mouth of angelie sweetness. A 
ladyelove worthy to share the 
amaranth with a poet. 

But it were a great mistake to de- 
cide that poets can tell us nothing 
about love, and throw no illustration 
upon the connection between love 
and genius, unless they write sonnets 
to some particular Laura,or compose 
Divine Comedies in honour of one 
superlative Beatrice. Poets, male 
and female, are the most sympa- 
thetic of creatures. The emotions 
coramon to human nature are theirs, 
only they feel them more profoundly 
and with a quicker and more vocal 
consciousness than are met with in 
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other men and women. It might 
be maintained that every one who 
is in love is in so far a person of 
genius. He dwells in a region of 
enchantment, and the fiery and 
electric element which tingles in his 
veins colours all his thoughts and 
all his emotions as a magnetic storm 
on the earth paints the sky with 
the hues of aurora borealis. Nor 
would it be absurd or paradoxical 
to maintain that every man of ge- 
nius is chronically in love. From 
his eyes flashes a passionate enthu- 
siasm over all nature. ‘A poet,’ 
says Carlyle, with scientific accu- 
racy, ‘ without love were a physical 
and metaphysical impossibility.’ 
But the love which gushes out over 
every province of nature and hu- 
manity concentrates itself for the 
poet in passionate affection for wo- 
man. It is of comparatively small 
consequence whether he is in love 
with an actual woman; but unless 
his sympathy fixes upon love for 
woman as the central and most in- 
tense passion of the human breast, 
he belongs to the second, not to the 
first order of poets. In this sense all 
great —. especially and emphati- 

great modern poets, are love 
poets. Shakespeare is the king of 
such, and that not chiefly because of 
his love-poems expressly so called— 
his Sonnets, his Venus and Adonis, 
his Lucrece—but because, in Romeo 
and Juliet, in Antony and Cleopatra, 
in Much Ado about Nothing, and 
many other dramas, he has explored 
in its subtlest mysteries, and ex- 
hibited in its highest transports, 
the passion of love. Shakespeare’s 
poetry, while it is the poetry of all 
great thought and all great passion, 
is pre-eminently the poetry of love. 
He knows love in all its moods. 
He knows it in man and in woman 
—an assertion which could be made 
of hardly any other, for men of 
genius commonly know love only 
in men, and women of genius love 
only in women. He knows it when 
it is the ‘enchanted reverie’ of the 
girl who dreams of her lover in the 
glades of the forest. He knows it 
when it flames forth in the sunny 
and exuberant ardour of youth, 
bathing the world in the hues of 
sunrise. He knows it when its fiery 
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charm steals over the prudent, witty, 
worldly-wise bachelor, who has long 
smiled at the wily archer, and bi 
him keep his shafts for simpletons. 
He knows it when it is the madden- 
ing torture of jealousy, hurrying its 
victim to crime, calamity, despair. 
He knows the love of Rosalind and 
of Romeo; the love of Benedick and 
of Othello; the love of Antony and 
of Brutus; the love of Cleopatra and 
of Portia; the love of Jessica and of 
Perdita; the loves of all the world. 
It is a remarkable fact—true, let us 
be sure, to human nature—that the 
love of woman is by Shakespeare re- 
presented as a higher, purer, holier 
thing than the love of man. For 
Shakespeare the temple of ideal 
nobleness on earth is the form of 
woman. He is doubtless correct; 
and yet one has to beware of senti- 
mental cant. Pope was right when 
he said that ‘most women have no 
character at all;’ and the uncharac- 
tered insipidity of the sex is attested 
and evinced in nothing more con- 
vincingly than in this, that most 
women have nota thought in marry- 
ing beyond obtaining a settlement 
in life with a man who has a suffi- 
ciency of money, and is not posi- 
tively repulsive to them. 

We have had a glance at the love- 
poetry of Italy; it may be worth 
while to look at that of Germany. 
For the present, indeed, we shall 
pass by that poet who is generally, 
and perhaps justly regarded as oc- 
eupying the highest seat on the 
German Parnassus, and who was 
one of the greatest love-poets that 
ever existed—Goethe. The loves 
and the love-poctry of Goethe form 
so interesting and so extensive a 
subject that, if treated at all, they 
must be treated separately. The 
contemporary, the friend, the bro- 
ther in fume and in genius of Goethe, 
was Frederick Schiller. He died 
when he had attained the maturity 
of manhood, but before he had com- 
pleted his work. His greatest poem 
might still have been looked for; 
and if he had prosecuted his lite- 
rary labours for another clear quar- 
ter ofa century, the question whether 
he or Goethe was the greater poet 
might have received a different 
answer from that which the ma- 
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jority of critics now return to it. 
Dying when he did, he nevertheless 
left behind him the greatest drama 
of modern times, a drama which 
Coleridge deemed it worthy of his 
genius to translate, and respecting 
which Carlyle has used the words, 
‘Faust is but a careless effusion 
compared with Wallenstein.’ Con- 
summate, however, as was Schiller’s 
success in the drama, it may be 
doubted whether, after all, his genius 
was not supremely lyrical. The 
great body of the German people 
sing the songs of Schiller. The lyric 
enthusiasm of the nation becomes 
musical in his verse. But he is a 
better love-poet when he expresses 
the feelings of imaginary characters 
than when he speaks in his own 
person. The pieces addressed to 
Miss Schwann, whose accepted lover 
he was for a time, are a poorer 
counterpart to Petrarch’s sonnets to 
Laura than Klopstock’s Messiah to 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. They are 
strained, one had almost said bom- 
bastic, in expression, and are rather 
the ingenious imitation of fire than 
fire itself. It is in his Thekla, his 
Leonora, his Amelia, that Schiller 
incarnates the true rapture and 
devotion of love. These al] are not 
so much women poetically alive 
and conceivable, as embodied tones 
of lyrical sentiment and melody. 
There exists not in literature a more 
intense realization of the bliss and 
the fervour of love than Schiller 
attains in delineating the heroine 
of ‘The Robbers.’ Juliet herself 
does not love more strongly than 
Amelia. ‘ //e sails on troubled seas,’ 
she exclaims; ‘Amelia’s love sails 
with him. He wanders in pathiess 
deserts; Amelia’s love makes the 
burning sand grow green beneath 
him, and the stunted shrubs to 
blossom. The south scorches his 
bare head ; his feet are pinched by 
the northern snow; stormy hail 
beats round his temples—Amelia’s 
love rocks him to sleep in the storm.’ 
Amelia’s song in the garden throws 
all other delineations of the trans- 
port of lovers into the shade. To 
convey @ just idea of the piece to 
those who cannot read it in the 
original is a vain attempt. It is like 
painting a sunlit cataract. The 
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slightest alteration from the exact 
words and their sequence so com- 
pletely breaks the impression that a 
waren Sap prose is fairer to the 
original a paraphrase in verse. 
The poem is of course.extravagant 
in the last degree; but the trans- 

rts of love, unless Shakespeare 
fils in depicting his Romeo and 
his Juliet, are by nature extra- 
vagant. It is hardly necessary to 
add that, though a literal trans- 
lation in prose may do more justice 
to Schiller than limping and para- 
phrastic verse, prose cannot really 
represent poetry. It may give the 
timber: it cannot give the tree. 
Here, however, to be taken by the 
reader for what they are worth, are 
the successive stanzas of the famous 
love-song of Amelia, done into 


prose :— 

Is, full of Vathalla’s 
ravishment, fair beyond all the 
youths was he; heavenly mild his 
glance as the sun of May, beamed 
back from the blue mirror of the 


sea. 

‘His embrace—maddening rap- 
ture!—with mighty and fiery beat- 
ing, throbbed heart on heart; lip 
ant ear enchained, night before our 
eyes—and the spirit rapt heaven- 
ward in a besa 18 ‘ ' 

* His kisses— isiacal feeling ! 
As two flames grapple and blend,as 
harp-tones pay into each other, in 
heaven-filled harmony, 

‘Leapt, flew, rushed spirit and 
spirit together ; lips, cheeks burned, 
trembled ; soul ran intosoul ; earth 
and heaven swam round, as if 
shattering over the heads of the 
lovers. 

‘He is gone. In vain,ah, in vain, 
the heavy sigh breathes after him. 
He is gone: and all the joy of life 
-_— Itself away in one desolate 
Ah? 


This is what I-make of it; and as 
I peruse the lines, I am almost 
startled by the difference between 
them and those stanzas of Schiller 
which, even to my lo-Saxon ear, 
have in the original often 
sounded like ‘a clash of all the bells 
of Elysium. 

We may say with hardly any 
qualification, that no poetry in 
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y 
the case, that proof aa be an 
impertinence. From Homer, from 
So , from Horace, ‘we can 

ly adapt 


Greek tongue, spoken or written, 
is melody. We are still aware 
of a grand roll of battle music in 
Homer 


what he says about 
Tickell’s rival translations of the 
first book of the Iliad. ‘ Neither of 
the rivals,’ says Macaulay, ‘can be 
said to have translated the Tliad, un- 
less, indeed, the word translation be 
used in the sense which it bears 
in a “Midsummer Night's Dream.” 
When Bottom makes his appear- 
ance with an ass’s head instead of 
his own, Peter Quince exclaims, 
“Bless thee, Bottom! bless thee! 
thou art translated!” In this sense, 
ee Se readers of either 

‘ope or Tic may very 1 

exclaim, “Bless thee, Homer! thon 
art translated indeed!’ Pope was 
not an ass in relation even to Homer ; 
but, sure enough, Pope's Iliad is 
not Homer’s Tliad. It is a terse, 
far-glancing, artificially beautiful 
poem; it is therefore popular—the 
most popular poem, calling itself a 
translation, in the English, or per- 
haps in pny an gUAge but it is a 
by Pope, adapted from Homer. 
t isa Cherokee chieftain dressed to 
ge to court at St. James’s, It is an 


aay 
more for ever; they are the delight 
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rendering is closely literal, the pearl 
will prove to be melted down in 
water, and will merely show some of 
its colours in the glass. Heine takes 
the lotus-fiower as the type of the 


now inform us that this is a fable ; 
that it is, in fact, the reverse of the 


* The lotus shrinks and fainteth 
Beneath the sun's fierce light ; 

With head drooped low, and dreaming deep, 
She waits the coming night 

* The Moon, he is ber lover, 
He wakes her with his rays, 

And to him unveils she friendly 
Her holy flower-face. 

* She blooms, and glows, and lightens, 
And stares right into the sky ; 
She pants, and weeps, and trembies, 

For love and leve's ageny.’* 


The temptation which most ‘fre- 
quently proves fatal to even an 
i Le- 


piece which will in itself be beauti- 
ful and charming. Every reader 


of Goethe knows the wild, gay, 
bright gush of i 

entitled, ‘ Heiden-Réslein,’t literally, 
‘The Little Rose of the Heath.’ 
We cannot say roselet—the more’s 


** Die Lotosblume ingstigt 
Sich ver der Sonne Pracht, 
Und mit gesenktem Haupte 
Erwartet sie triiumend die Nacht. 


‘Sie bliibt und gliiLt und leuchtet, 
Und starret stumm in die Hib’; 
Sie duftet und weinet und zittert 
Var Liebe und Liebesweh.” 


‘Sah ein Kuab’ ein Réslein stehn, 
Resiein suf der Heiden, 
War so jung und morgenschin, 
Liefer schnell es nab au sehn, 
Sab's mit vielen Freuden. 
Réslein, Réslein, Réslein roth, 
Réslein auf der Heiden. 


‘ Knabe sprach : Ich breche dich, 
Roslein auf der Heiden! 
Itéslein sprach ; Ich steche dich 
Dass du ewig denkst auf mich 
Und ich will’s nicht leiden. 
Toslein, Réslein, Réslein roth, 
'dslein auf der Heiden. 
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the pity—as we can say streamlet 
and leaflet; so we must content 
ourselves with rosebud of the 
heath or moorland. Goethe’s poem 
might have been sung by Zephyr 
to Aurora, ‘when he met her once 
a-maying.’ It has been rendered 
by Sir ore Martin, a felicitous 


and masterly translator, and a very 

retty piece Sir Theodore’s is. 
wr shall judge of it for them- 
selves— 


THE WILD ROSE. 
* A boy espied, in morning light, 

A little rosebud blowing ; 

*T was so delicate and bright. 
That he came to feast his sight, 
And wonder at its growing. 
Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 
Rosebud brightly blowing ! 

*« I will gather thee,” he cned, 

“ Rosebud brightly blowing !” 
“Then I'll sting thee,” it replied, 
“ And you'll quickly start aside, 

With the prickle glowing.” 
Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 

Rosebud brightly blowing ! 

* But he plucked it from the plain, 

The rosebud brightly blowing! 
It turned and stung him, but in vain, 
He regarded not the pain, 

Homewards with it going. 
Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 

Rosebud brightly blowing |’ 


Really a bright little ditty, which one 
could sing with enjoyment. But it 
belongs quite as much to Sir Theo- 
dore Martin as to Goethe. The 
locality of the flower, the heath 
or moorland, on which, in its own 
tender loveliness, the rosebud blows 
—where is it? A rosebud might 
blow brightly in any place between 
Calcutta and Copenhagen; but 
Goethe’s grew upon the moorland ; 
and, at the close of each stanza, 
Goethe repeats that it grew upon 
the moorland. In the next place, 
the boy of Goethe’s lyric does not 
come ‘ to feast his sight’ in a digni- 
fied, elderly fashion; he runs to 
look at the rose, and without any 
wonder, philosophical or otherwise, 
‘ at its growing,’ he gazes on it ina 
‘Und der wilde Knabe brach 
*s Ruslein auf der Heiden ; 
Réslein wehrte sich und stach 
Hilf ihr doch kein Weh und Ach 
Musstes eben leiden. 
Réislein, Rislein, Rislein roth, 
Rislein auf der Heiden.’ 


tumult of joy. When the boy 
threatens to break it from the stalk, 
it does not comment upon the pro- 
bability of his starting aside, but 
says t, if he breaks it, it will 
sting him, and so make him think of 
it for ever. The thought of course 
is that the quick return of love at 
first sight will enslave the heart 
irrecoverably ; and from this to ‘ the 

rickle glowing’ is something of a 

escent. The ‘ homeward with it 
going’ of the last stanza is simply 
an alteration of Goethe’s line; there 
is nothing in the original to stand 
for it, nothing to suggest it. 
Goethe’s thought is, that the coy 
resistance of the loved one, while it 
insures her conquest over her lover, 
is yet no security to herself, but 
throws her all the more into the 
possession of sovereign love. It 
may have been in homage to a 
sensitive propriety that Sir Theo- 
dore Martin conve Goethe’s 
arch, brilliant, and keen thoughted 
love-song into pretty commonplace. 
If Milton in his austere youth 
dared to write L/Allegro, Sir 
Theodore might, have ventured to 
translate Goethe’s Heiden-Réslein. 
Following its course, line by line, 
and altering no idea, hardly a word, 
I find it impossible to give the rhymes 
exactly as Goethe givesthem; but I 
think that even with this serious 
defect, an all but literal rendering 
conveys & more vivid conception of 
the original than the more polished 
and elaborate performance of Sir 
Theodore. 


*Saw a boy a rosebud rare, 
Rosebud on the moorland, 
’*T was so young and morning- fair, 
Swift he ran to see it there, 
Saw 't with joy abounding 
Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 
Rosebud on the moorland. 


‘Said the boy, “ Now pluck I thee. 
Rosebud on the moorland ;’’ 
Rosebud said, “ Then sting I thee, 
That thou ever think’st on me, 
And I'll not endure it.” 
Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 
Rosebud on the moorland. 
‘So the wild young madcap plucked 
Rosebud on the moorland ; 
Rosebud turned her round and stung 
Woe is me! and ah! she sung, 
Yet she must endure it: 
Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 
Rosebud on the moorland |’ 
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The moral of all this digres- 
sion is that right education in 
these days ought to embrace a clear 
and fluent command of the living 
languages of cultivated Europe, 
French, German, Italian, and per- 
haps Spanish. The languages of the 
past have held us captive for two 
thousand years; their day is now 
drawing to its close. 

Adieu, however, for the present, 
to the love-poetry written by men. 
Let us wind up with a glance at the 
love-poetry of a great poetic woman. 

Neither poet or poetess ever wrote 
more nobly of love than Mrs. Barrett 
Browning. Reference has already 
been ne to Shakespeare’s high es- 
timate of woman. He puts into the 
mouth of a man an express and de- 
liberate confession that women love 
more nobly than men. 


* For howsoever we may praise ourselves, 
Our fancies are more fickle and infirm, 
More longing, wavering, sooner Jost than won, 
Than women’s are.’ 


In man’s capacity to love purely 
and unselfishly Mrs. Browning had. 


little faith. Her decision on that 
head is that, exacting from woman 
entire, enraptured, and eternal love, 
man can give no better promise in 
return than this— 
* I will love thee—half a year— 
As a man is able.’ 


But in describing the love of woman 
—the passion of the maiden, the 
devotion of the wife—‘ Mrs. Brown- 
ing, it has been justly remarked, 
‘ has given us the counterpart to all 
the poetry of chivalry. Troubadour 
and minstrel sang for ages in homage 
to woman; knights and monarchs 
waited upon the smile of beauty: 
the imagination of Europe exhausted 
itself in devising heroic adventures, 
in which, penetrating through dark 
woods, crossing tempestuous seas, 
fighting giants and monsters, break- 
ing enchantments and prison walls, 
the bold soldier fo his way to 
his ladye-love. But the counterpart 
in this picture, the devotion of the 
woman to him she loves, was want- 
ing; and we stand in unfeigned 

ishment as Mrs. Browning re- 
veals to us what a woman’s passion 
means. Here she had the field 
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almost to herself. We feel her words 
to be true: they come on us with 
the authoritative emphasis of nature, 
coined in the mint of the heart, and 
accepted by the heart at once. Yet 
none but a woman could have had 
the right to assert that passion so 
intense and self-annihilating could 
be inspired by man in the heart of 
woman.’ 

Is there any point wherein the 
ideal of love as conceived by a man 
differs from that of a woman? I 
pretend not to be able to answer 
the question decisively, nor would 
I pronounce it absolutely certain 
that the man and the woman do 
not take radically the same view 
of the matter. Yet I have some 
confidence in suggesting, by way 
of provisional opinion on the point, 
that the man sees the climax of 
love’s bliss in the triumph, the 
conquest, the crowning moment 
when he clasps his bride, whereas 
the woman's deepest thought settles 
on the idea of wifehood, the abid- 
ing joy of married life. The su- 
preme wish of the man is to have, 
not a wife, but a bride; the 
supreme wish of the woman is to 
have, not a bridegroom, but a hus- 
band. As & general rule the ardour 
of the woman increases after mar- 
riage, or concentrates itself into 
a quiet but intense and steady- 
burning flame of wifely devotion ; 
the most fiery lovers almost inva- 
riably contrive to step composedly 
enough as husbands. Byron, I fear, 
was right in his notion that, if 
Laura had become Petrarch’s wife, 
Petrarch would not have written 
sonnets all his life; but I am quite 
sure that, if Laura’s husband had 
died and she had married Petrarch, 
she would have been as glowingly 
affectionate as a wife as she was 
calm, chaste, and dignified as a 
mistress. Diderot brought himself 
to death’s door by the consuming ve- 
hemence of his passion for a woman 
who did not want him. At last, to 
save his life, she married him. She 
was a loving and faultless wife; and 
he, a very man, as Mrs. Jameson 
would say, had been her husband 
for but a few months when he was 
tired of her and went philandering 
after other women. Have we an 





Genius in Love, 


indication of all this in that ancient 
fable in which the intensest passion 
exhibited in the whole range of 


for Daphne; but 
Apollo has only, for reward, the ex- 
citement rapture of the chase. 
As if to show that such love as 
flamed in his breast could never be 
attempered to the mild atmosphere 
of nupiial happiness, his Daphne, 
the moment he seizesher, is changed 
into a tree. 

Be this as it may, the 
which the genius of Barrett 
Browning attained lative and 
unique perfection is of the de- 
lineation of love in the married 
woman. ‘The love of wedded 
souls,’ this, next to God’s love, is for 
her the central heart of life, the 
solar fount of all those loves which 
are the light. of the world, ‘loves 
filial, loves fraternal, neighbour- 
loves and civic.’ In ‘Lady Geral- 
dine’s Courtship’ it is the passion 
of lovers shedepicts; but with in- 
stinctive truth to ‘the woman's 
—, she puts the narrative of the 

ip into the mouth of the 

ine, not of Lady Geraldine. A 
man, she felt, me | be the describer 
of courtship, for man’s part is to 
struggle for the prize and win it. 
But in the ‘Romaunt of the Page’ 
and the ‘Rhyme of the Duchess 
May,’ works in which the utmost 
force of her genius is displayed, the 
heroism, the self-sacrifice, the pas- 
sionate, " death-scorning devotion of 
wifely love afford the theme. In 
the one the love of the wife bears 
her to the battle-field to share the 
il of the husband and to guard 

is life. The luxurious delicacy and 


vince in 


daintiness—the refined yet eruel 
selfishness—of man’s conception of 
what woman’s love should be then 
reveals to her raven an. —_ 
grandeur and intrepi ve, 
she has forfeited the regard 
has now be- 


come intolerable for her, and she 
dies; but her love for him never 
wavers, and her last words are in 
ny The Duchess May is.one 
‘. le Cisemarear all the 
a dle range 0 
strength and all the tenderness, all 
the womanly pride and the still 
more womanly humility, all the 
capricious fascination and wi 


dauntiess Pm places her 
hand at the altar in the hand of the 
man she does Jove; and once his, 
she can smile out into the night of 
calamity, still and fearless as a star. 
In the hour of extreme need she 
will die with her husband; 


Browning was capable 

and of that devotion. With a thrill 
of sympathy she threw the crimson 
of a smile upon the lip of that wife 
as she sank to death in her hus- 
band’s arms. Woman’s love can 
make the chariot of death a car of 
triumph and convert the flames of 
the funeral pyre into Deas aa roses. 
In the person of the 

standing to us for ie 
we witness what love cam be in a 
woman of genius. 
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AMBIGU. 


FOUND this image yestereen 
Haphazard in a huckster’s stores, 
A place of traffic in old iron, 
And articles in other ores ; 


All which were loosely strewed about, 

Or gathered in incongruous packets— 
Old horseshoes, bells, and coffin-plates, 
Door-handles, knockers, nails and tackets. 


But—for the huckster had a taste— 

Were ranged upon a bracket shallow 

Some objects deemed of form more chaste— 
My image reigned in this Valhalla. 





Ambigu. 


A copper cherub on one side 
Supported him, upon the other 

A quaint old saucepan, while above, 
In pewter drooped the Holy Mother. 


*Mid all his peers, his worth alone 

I saw through Time’s complex disguis¢s, 
And, with the underrating tone 

Of one who cheapens what he prizes, 


To satisfy both thrift and taste, 

I cried, ‘ Quel prix peut on demander ?” 
The huckster read me through and said, 
Cinq francs, defense d’encore marchander.’ 


Five francs! five devils! how? and why ?’ 
‘ Prix fixe,’ replied the knave, ‘ diable ! 

On tombe, vous croyez, tous les jours 

Sur un tel objet dans le sable?’ 


Albeit hardly pressed and sore 
For coins of less denomination, 

I told the ransom down and bere 
My hero off. Abomination! 


Dust, grime and rust of many a year— 
More than a hundred far, I'll swear it— 
I’ve gently scrubbed away, till here 

He stands disclosed in pristine merit ; 


And gazing on his gracious form, 

Like Hamlet on thy skull, poor Yorick, 
My wind essays, in colours warm, 

Half fanciful, yet half historic, 


To conjure up the living man ; 

Who lent the artist inspiration, 

And moved his graceful hand to plue< 
This fruit from skill and cogitation. 


What is his era? Here I note, 

A bard of ancient times would bid all 
The Muses nine from heaven descend 
To help elucidate the riddle; 


But I, no pagan bard, invoke 

No tunefal nine, but what some railer 
Dubbed the ninth fraction of a man, 
In other words, invoke my tailor. 


Adesto Poole! thy guiding art 
Illumine my investigation, 

So shall my hero’s garb impart 
Renseignements of his age and nation. 


That gallant tricorne set askew, 

That well-kempt hair or wig (whch was :t?), 
The faultless rigour of that queue 

From which no truant lock evasit, 


The fashion of the doublet trim, 

The ‘ absolutely fancied’ buskins, 

The taille, the tournure both to please 
Beau Brummell’s taste or Mr. Rusk'n’s, 





Ambigu. 


The flowing fall of lace—all tell 
iS scarcely think I can get nearer) 

f a gay, French, young sporting swell, 
Temp. Louis Quinze—our Georgian era— 


Le voila, who could fail to read 

In flap and point, loop, lace and slashing, 
And in his pose, and in his air, 

A gaillard gay, a dandy dashing ? 


One jaunty hand upon his hip, 

The other jauntily caresses 

The blossom of his upper lip, 

Or rather this, oue’s earliest guess, is 


Corrected by a closer view, 

Which in his hand descries a stump, it 
May not unlikely once have been 

A horn or (‘ happy thought’) a trumpet, 


On which he plays—the chase is o’er— 
He sounds the mort—the stag is lying 
Stone-dead—or, stay—a grisly boar 
Reads better—yes, a boar is dying— 


A horrid sight, yet not the less 

Gaze on it dames and lords by dozens, 
And, in the midst, the king himself, 
‘Toadied by all his trusty cousins, 


Accepts the—boars don’t wear a brush ?— 
The—well, the kudos ;—‘ By St. Louis 

’Twas nobly done, my liege! That knife— 

You sent it home! What pluck! what prowess!’ 


But, by my hero’s curious air, 

He pinked that boar, or I’m mista‘en, 
And, cautioned by the monarch’s stare, 
To hold his tougue and save his bacon, 


Now bottles down presumptuous words 
By placing ‘tween his lips this cork, or 
Vents through the horn disloyal! spleen, 
In tootling o'er the fallen porker. 


And is itso? It may be so; 

All turns upon the stump; another 
Might say he kissed some souvenir swe>t 
Of—any angel, not his mother. 


I seem to see it all—the glade, 
Where Jacqueline, the ranger’s daughter, 
Keeps tryste with—let us say—th-: Count 
Theodoric, no milk-and-water 


Tea drinking spooney, but a Count 
Brim-full of wickedness, who rather 
Prefers, in wooing, that his love 
Should irritate the object’s father,— 


And so it does. I see them meet 
Beneath the moon—the lindens quiver— 
The stars look softly down—in short, 
The usual mise en scene— Ah! ever, 





‘ Sweet Jacqueline,’ remarks the Count, 

‘ This heart of mine, so fiercely beating, 
Chides with wild sighs the laggard hours 
That separate our hours of meeting ; 


‘ And all the echoes of the woods, 
A-weary grown with constant waking, 
Can only gasp “ My Jacqueline! 
My own! my love! my heart is breaking!” 


‘ But now we meet I live again, 
As by the stroke of wizard’s wand, all 
Things deck themselves in rosy tints, 
Sweet maid——!’ ‘Sweet Count!’ (they seem to fondle), 


‘I too rebuke the lazy hours, 
I too fatigue the echoes weary, 
And I’ (more fondling) ‘ now forget 
Les souffrances de mon fime déchiré. 


‘ And wilt thou ever love me thus? 

‘ Yea, by this long, fond——’  ‘ Halte li, fripon!’ 
Here shouts a saw-like voice, for lo! 
As tigers wanton lambkins creep on, 


The wrathful ranger has arrived, 
Using bad French, and much excited, 
And quite inclined to scalp the Count 
Before his noble troth is plighted— 


‘Blue cordon!’ shrieks my lord, and whips 
Into the grove, his fingers nimble 
Detaching nervously from those 
He clasped their little housewife’s thimble. 


And this we see him mumbling now 
Between his lips, as, free from danger, 

He watches Jacqueline removed, 

Cuffed, slapped and shaken by the ranger. 


Not very likely? Well, perhaps 

He only smokes. Why not? Macaulay 
Tells us the vice was introduced 

To Europe long before by Raleigh— 


Or does he pledge in wassail cup, 

Of which this stump formed part the handle, 
Some peerless Peri of the court, 

Of whom, good lack! the courtly scandal 


Does say such very shocking things, 
And how the king—but why repeat it? 
Kings will be kings and courtly dames 
But women—so the toast is greeted 


With shrugs and winks, whereon the Count 
At once his lordly temper loses, 

And, rising, bawls, ‘ I'll cut the gorge 

Of any poltron who refuses 


‘ To drink this health’—and being strong 
As Guy de Livingstone, ’twould follow 
The cup got shivered in his clutch, 

This stump alone remained—Le voila ?— 





Or does he simply bite his thumb ? 

(A longish thumb) by which quaint fashion 
Fierce men of blood in days of eld 

Roused fellow-men to lethal passion— 


Vide the Swan of Avon. I 

Would never take offence a whit, on 
Seeing a fellow bite his thumb, 
Provided mine he left unbitten. 


Chacun son goat. Of course the Count 
Found some one quite of his persuasion, 
And, in the woods of Fontainebleau, 

They met that night, on which occasion 


They laughed sardonic laughs, ‘ Ha! ha!’ 
And fought, Ga! Qa! and one fell gory— 
Suppose we say it was the Count, 

And leave him there in all his glory, 


Pinked and quite dead—the courtly star 
Quenched of its light—mode’s mirror broken, 
And all because a thumb was bit, 

And some few winey words were spoken. 


But home they bore that noble form, 

And all rushed weeping to behold it ; 

The king himself sobbed, blew his nose, 

And cried, ‘ Odd’s fish! let some one mould it!’ 


And some one did, and here’s the bronze, 
Erewhile the king’s, and no doubt carried 
Off by some thievish Jacobin, 

When all the royal nests were harried 


In ‘ eighty-nine.” Yes; here I think 
We’ve reached perhaps the true solution 
Of the mysterious image found 

By me beside the baths of Luchon. 


Inductively, it will be seen, 

We've travelled through sartorial mazes, 
Employing garb and outward mien, 

As finger-posts to moral phases ; 


And thus a Count, a spark, a beau, 

A ruffler read we in this image, 

And how he hunted, loved, drank, fought, 
And died in a post-prandial scrimmage. 


Oh! my youg gaillard of our town, 
Dressed in the ultra mode of this age, 
Stiff-legged and necked, with angled arms, 
And palsied gait, and solemn visage ; 


If you were treated like the Count, 
And reasoned out from rind to kernel, 
Your moral self and thinking powers 

_ Tried by the light of traits external, 


What verdict would be passed on you ? 
Painful deductions I abhor all, 

So take the running up from me, 

And blushing draw the obvious moral. 





A LESSON IN LOVE. 


IGHT was her step upon the stair, 
I did not hear it, yet my heart 
Divined her coming, knew her there, 
Felt it in every throb and start. 
I rose to meet her: rose yet stayed, 
Something forbade my drawing near, 
‘ Her heart responds to mine,’ I said, 
* And she will know I linger here.’ 


The radiance of her beauty seem'd 
To make the light through which she came, 
The eyes that ‘neath their lashes gleam’d, 
Were hardly eyes of blue, but flame : 
There was no line, no subtle curve, 
No graceful turn to painter known, 
That did not her perfection serve, 
And I had won her for my own! 


Unconscious of my eager gaze, 
She moved to music of her train, 
The bright exotics sought to raise 
Their starry blooms to her in vain : 
Supremely happy in the seuse 
Of youth and loveliness she moved, 
No impulse sudden as intense 
Bidding her look for one beloved! 


O, bitter pangs of doubt and fear! 
O, anguish of a tortured breast ! 
How could I deem she held me dear, 
Who was not moved by my unrest ? 
‘ Though seas divide us,’ she had cried, 
‘ Trust me my heart will throb to thine ;’ 
Yet we were standing side by side, 
And that cold heart could not divine ! 


The thought of happy moments spent, 
Of precious whispers (not so low 
But we could gather their intent) 
Come back to me, and in the glow 
And rapture of the happy past 
I chafed to think that this might be, 
That we, long parted, met at last, 
And that dull heart was dead to me! 





A moment’s space I moved away, 
In silent anguish wholly dumb, 
And in that moment, on her way 
She turned, she murmured, ‘ Art thou here ? 
Art thou, indeed? 1t was no dream, 
Haunted me then by day and night” 
I saw her tears of rapture gleam, 
I had no words for my delight. 


Love’s subtle ways are hard to learn, 
His yoke is equal ie and pain, 

What if rose-fetters blush and burn, 
The chain of roses is a chain ; 

That precious moment taught me this, 
The truth is of my life a part,— 

The heart will never know the bliss, 
That does not rankle with the smart. 

















A NIGHT AMONG WILD-FOWL. 


‘THERE are few matters con- 
nected with our field-sports 
which have provoked so much su- 
perfluous satire and angry recrimi- 
nation as the feud between * flight- 
shooters’ and punt-gun shooters. 
Tnto this question it is unnecessary, 
in giving a description of a night’s 
adventures with wild-fowl, that I 
shouldenter. 1 merely remark that 
@ man may be a flight-shooter with- 
out being an outrageous villain, and 
that a punt-gun shooter need not ne- 
cessarily be an abandoned wretch. 
Both have got much to say on their 
respective sides of the dispute. It 
must be remembered that the wild- 
fowl along our coasts and marshes 
have to be slain for the table; and 
that, whether sportsmen adopt the 
plan or not, the shooting down of 
the birds in large quantities by 
unt-guns will not be discontinued. 
f a man finds his highest notions 
of sport in stealing along a creek in 
a wet punt and discharging sud- 


denly upon a mass of sitting widgeon 
the contents of a huge gun—if the 
utmost point of his ambition is to 
kill his seventy wild-duck with one 
shot, why should he not so enjoy 


himself? No one would seek to 
limit his pleasures; for, after all, 
these birds have to be shot for the 
market. But surely he might be 
satisfied with the number of his 
slain and the brilliant adventures of 
the pursuit, without constantly ac- 
companying them with much illogi- 
cal abuse of those »who prefer to 
shoot mallard and teal as they shoot 
partridge and pheasant—that is to 
say, by the exercise of their indi- 
vidual skill directed against the 
natural safeguard of the birds, their 
flight. The man who brings down 
his two or three couple of duck as 
they pass to and fro between their 
places of rest and feeding, is accused 
of frightening away the wild-fowl 
from our shores ; and the accusation 
comes from a man who descends 
upon a whole flock and kills them 
by the fifty ! 

However, there was no question 
of theoretical comparison on that 
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evening which saw us assembled in 
the warm kitchen of Marshlands 
House, hastily donning those great 
boots, warm wrappers, and furry 
caps with which we were about to 
face the cold night-air. 

‘It is werry cold, sir,’ said the 
ancient and faithful Peter, coming 
in from without, and rubbing his 
hands briskly. 

* And clear?’ asked Peter’s mas- 
ter. 

‘ Yes, sir; clear starlight. The 
moon isn't up yet, sir—at least, not 
to speak on—law! sir, you'll ha’ 
your coat on fire!’ 

The last exclamation was ad- 
dressed not to Peter’s master, who 
was a small, thin, neat gentleman, 
but to a large and corpulent Scotch 
Bailie, who had come down to the 
Marshlands on a visit, and was at 
this moment so torturing his gigan- 
tic frame with the effort to get on 
his boots, that his coat-tails, stick- 
ing out, had almost touched the 
glowing coals. 

* Losh, me!’ cried the Bailie, as 
he tugged and gasped; ‘I had nae 
thocht that doon here a man had to 
pit on boots to gang a shootin’ in— 
for a’ the world as if he was aboot 
to stand in a burn a’ day and fish 
for sawmon. And I’m feared it'll 
be unco cauld if we've got to wade 
at the dead o’ nicht through a lot 
o’ sheughs and ditches.’ 

‘A man of your figure, Bailie, 
should not fear the cold,’ said Mr. 
Penley, whose firm, muscular, ner- 
vous constitution was much better 
fitted to withstand cold than Bailie 
Gemmill’s soft, sensitive adiposity ; 
‘and, besides, you have as many 
wrappers there as might make your 
outfit for an Arctic cruise.’ 

The Bailie proceeded to wind 
himself up in these wrappers, until, 
at last, his dimensions were simply 
enormous. He seemed one huge 
mass of grey wool, muffled up so 
that his neck had to be kept stiff, 
and so that he could scarcely stoop 
to pick up his gun. The dogs, on 
seeing him lift the well-known im- 
plement, jumped up and began to 
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bark with delight, the stout gen- 
tleman endeavouring to pacify them 
with husky endearments which half- 
stuck in his throat. 

‘Doon, dowgs, doon! Doon, 
Teeger; doon, Walnut, yell wauken 
the whole house! Dear me, Peter, 
why dinna ye tak the dowgs out- 
side ?” 

Peter, being appealed to, speedily 
silenced the dogs; and a few minutes 
thereafter we left the ruddy, com- 
fortable kitchen, and passed out 
into the open air. 

The Bailie shivered. 

* The wind’s aff the sea,’ he said, 
as if he had suddenly plunged into 
a cold bath. 

It was really a fine night, clear 
and bright, with just sufficient 
moonlight to detect the outlines of 
objects. Our party were almost 
wholly dressed in grey; and as we 
passed silently away from the im- 
mediate environs of Marshlands 
House, we might easily have been 
taken for a company of restless 
Spirits by any unfortunate yokel 
who happened to be out at that un- 
earthly hour. 

We were now bound for one of 
those wild-fowl haunts which are 
every day becoming rarer—one of 
those secluded districts of our sea- 
coast which have escaped the perils 
of becoming famous, where wild- 
fowl find a retreat which is only 
invaded by one or two local guns, 
and where the possibilities for get- 
ting near the birds are unusually 
facile. Ido not think a punt-gun 
had ever been used in this par- 
ticular corner of the world; the 
owner of Marshlands House, who 
did the most of the shooting in the 
district, being far too great a lover 
of the ordinary method, and too 
great an admirer of his personal 
prowess with a double-barrel. 

At one Tos Mr. Penley’s shoot- 
ing-ground went right down to the 
sea; and our first move was in 
that direction, where, as he pro- 
mised, we were to witness a pretty 
sight. We were walking quietly 
along the side of a bit of cover, in 
order to reach the open land near 
the shore, when we were startled by 
a loud clack! clack! and the break- 
ing away of a pair of tolerably large 


birds from out the bushes. They 
rose as they flew, and just as the 
dark specks were visible against the 
clear sky, up went Penley’s two 
barrels and » came both birds 
in fine style. The rattle the barrels 
made in the deep stillness of the 
night seemed rather to have dis- 
concerted the Bailie, who had, as he 
said, received no warning that a 
gun was to be fired close to his 
ear. The dogs soon brought in 
the birds; and these proved to be 
—as their cry of danger had led us 
to expect—a brace of woodcocks, 
which Penley considered, for his 
country, a quite wonderful stroke of 
luck. 

As we neared the shore, the great- 
est precautions were of course taken 
to prevent the slightest noise carry- 
ing on an intimation of our approach 
to the birds we expected to find 
there. Presently, however, we heard 
distinctly through the deep silence 
that continued, varied and loud 
whistling, which tells that a com- 
pany of widgeon are sailing about 
in the neighbourhood. They had 
probably been startled by the 
double shot fired by Penley; and 
as they would now be more strictly 
than ever on the watch, the greatest 
caution was necessary in approach- 
ing them. By-and-by we found 
ourselves in front of a sort of bank, 
covered with clumps of furze-bushes, 
and towards the top of this height 
we quietly crept. The bank over- 
looked the long, ere 4 oem that 
the receding tide had left exposed ; 
and as we gained the summit and 
met the strong, cold sea-breeze, it 
brought us a confused sound of the 
waves, which, too far out of sight to 
be distinguished as anything but a 
dense purple mass, were wearily 
lashing the coast. 

‘It’s extraordinar’ dark!’ mut- 
tered the Bailie, as he puffed and 
panted with his previous exertions. 
‘I can see naething ava!’ 

‘Hush!’ said Penley, as he kept 
carefully scanning that long expanse 
of sea-board before us. 

The clamour of the cock widgeon 
had ceased, and it was almost cer- 
tain the company had settled some- 
where in our neighbourhood. In 
time, as our eyes became accus- 
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tomed to the place, we perceived a 
large black patch on the dull grey 
plain—a broad, dark stain, as if a 
great stretch of the shore were 
covered with sea-weed. My friend 
pointed this out to the Bailie. 

‘ That dark place, that looks like 
a broad island, is one mass of birds 
as thick as ever they can sit.’ 

I fancied I saw the huge man 
tremble. He raised his elbow and 
brought up his gun. 

‘What are you going to do? I 
asked. 

‘Shoot!’ he whispered. ‘Ane 
might kill a dizzen out o’ such a 
lot!’ 

‘Nonsense!’ muttered Penley, 
angrily; ‘ you might as well try to 
kill them with a pea-shooter. Let 
us go ,back now, and try the 
lakes.’ 

We descended from the bank and 
struck inland in another direction. 
Our course was now over a tract of 
marsh which was intersected with 
deep gullies, many of which had 
runnels of water in their depths. 
We did follow a certain path and 
crossed one or two of the deeper 
gullies by means of planks that had 
been thrown across; but on the 
whole our method of travelling was 
@ severe one, and the Bailie groaned 
in spirit. At last he came to a 
standstill on the brink of a gully 
which seemed to have a dangerous 
assortment of succulent water-plants 
along its course. 

‘I winna stir a foot,’ he said, 
firmly. 

* Why?’ 

‘ Tl wait here till the birds begin 
to pass overhead; I’m no used to 
jumpin’ ower bogs in the middle of 
the night like a will-o’-the-wisp.’ 

‘The birds won't begin their 
flight for a couple of hours yet,’ I 
said. 

‘I dinna care. I’m noa gutta- 
percha ball to stot, and stot, and 
stot from ditch to ditch, and look as 
if I liked it. I don’t like it.’ 

‘Hold your tongue and listen, 
Bailie,’ said Penley. 

He did as he was desired; and 
then we heard clearly and distinctly 
the different cries of the wild-fowl— 
the quacking of the mallard, the 
hoarser cry of the teal, and even an 
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occasional plaintive scream from a 
curlew. 

‘There’s music for you! Can 
you resist the invitation? These 
birds are wheeling about the small 
lakes over there, or paddling about 
on the water.’ 

‘ There’s plenty of water here,’ 
grumbled the Bailie. 

‘ What's the use o’ stoppin’ ’ere, 
sir? said Peter, respectfully, but 
firmly. ‘The duck won’t come 
near you, if you stand out on the 
marshes like this.’ 

Bailie Gemmill was at length 
goaded into following us; and in 
time we left the roughest part of 
the marsh behind us, and drew near 
the partially wooded hollow in 
which lay several patches of water 
which Penley dignified with the name 
of lakes. Peter now took the lead, 
ee both dogs leashed, and 
guided us down a narrow valley 
which was well filled with bushes. 
Behind these bushes we crept 
along, scarcely daring to breathe, 
and feeling carefully for our footing 
before making each step. Then he 
halted, and we crept to the front. 
Peering over the thickest part of 
the bushes and through the bare 
twigs of the top, we saw before us a 
quiet little tarn which, on one side 
especially, where the thin moonlight 
fell upon it, was of a faint grey. 
Penley moved further along, and, 
in passing, whispered— 

* Do not fire for a few minutes, 
until I get into a good position. 
Pick out a diver for your first shot.’ 

The Bailie and Peter remained 
with me, the latter having a spare 
gun withhim. The Bailie shivered 
perceptibly, either through cold or 
the agonies of anticipation. 

On the darker side of the tarn 
were a lot of rushes and sedge ; and 
it seemed to me that I could vaguely 
distinguish certain black forms 
moving through this tall vegeta- 
tion. The surface of the water was 
quite blank, until a diver suddenly 
popped up and began slowly pad- 
dling away. I fancied he was a 
golden-eye, and he offered an easy 
shot, had it been worth while to 
shoot him singly. By-and-by there 
was a loud quacking among the 
rushes, and presently we could dis- 
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tinguish a number of black objects 
swimming out into the grey of the 
tarn. On they came, one after the 
other, apparently quite unconscious 
of the danger lurking near them, 
until the surface of the pond was 
thickly dotted with their dusky 
forms. I touched Peter on the 
arm, an Fp epee to the spare gun. 
He nodded in reply. 

One or two ona now made their 
appearance, bobbing up and down 
continually. Watching my chance, 
I caught sight of one which had 
just risen, and at the same moment 
I uttered a short whistle. He 
turned instantaneously, his head 
slightly thrown up, and in the same 
second he received the contents of 
my right barrel. The sharp ring 
of the gun was the signal for such 
a noise and confusion as fairly 
astounded me. I had no idea that 
the sedges round this little tarn 
contained such a mass of birds as 
now rose into the air, screaming 
and whirring. The signal was re- 

peated by a couple of shots from 
The = in which Penley was 
a se followed by a couple of 
sp lashes in the water, and at the 
same time the Bailie let drive into 
‘the thick of them,’ with his two 
barrels, while I discharged my re- 
maining barrel, and managed also 
to pick off a couple of late and 
frightened stragglers with the spare 
gun which Peter handed to me. 

* Where did your birds fall, sir?’ 
asked Peter of the Bailie. 

‘How should I ken? retorted 
the other, indignantly. ‘I fired into 
the birds: how could mortal man 
tell where they drapped ?” 

P was soon down by the side 
of the water, and the two dogs 
swimming about in search of the 
dead birds. In a few minutes 
they had recovered two couple of 
mallard, a couple of teal, and a bird 
which we, in the semi-darkness, 
concluded to be a golden-eye. The 
latter must have been killed at 
once, as these birds when they are 
wounded dive, and very frequently 
never return to the suri ace. 

‘ There’s another bird somewhere, 
Peter,’ said the Bailie. ‘ Ye have 
only seeven, and We fired eight shots. 
It’s no possible that I could ha’ 


missed, for ye see I ha’ a bit 0’ 
paper on the barrel, and I fired as 
straught as a line.’ 

There was something exceed- 
ingly ingenuous in the Bailie’s sup- 
posing that we would of course 
accuse him of the missed shot; but 
Penley comforted him by saying 
that Peter should return at break 
of day to see if some wounded bird 
had concealed itself among the 
rushes. 

‘And seven out o’ eight is no 
bad, Mr. Penley, he remarked, in 
reply, ‘ when ye conseeder that we 
are shootin’ in the deed o’ the 
nicht.’ 

‘This isn’t the dead of night, 
Bailie,’ said Penley, as he reloaded. 
* This is a fine clear morning.’ 

* May be,’ said the Bailie, ‘ 
be. But I’d like to see ye ‘read d 
chapter in Nehemiah the noo.’ 

We pushed on to the next tarn, 
which was in size about the same 
as that we had just left. 

‘The birds will be very wary,’ 
said Penley, ‘ for they must have 
heard the sound of our guns. In- 
y omg we may find none at all 


We advanced very circumspectly ; 
and, as we neared the tarn, we were 
skirting the edge of a ditch in which 
there was a little runnel of water. 
Here a most unlucky accident oc- 
curred. By some means or other 
Bailie Gemmill had got on a little 
in front, and was picking bis steps 
carefully by the side of the gully, 
when a loud and sudden noise 
caused him fairly to spring back. 
About half a dozen wild-duck had 
been down in the ditch, and had 
risen almost from under his feet 
with that clatter and whirr and 
erying which mark the fright of the 
mallard. The Bailie received such 
a shock that in springing back he 
stumbled, or slipped, and the next 
moment he had tumbled down into 
the ditch, while a terrific report 
announced to us that both barrels 
of his gun had gone off. Penley 
did not even look after his friend. 
He saw in a moment that the cries 
of these mallard would ruin our 
only chance of getting a shot on 
the ining tarn; and so, with 
admirable presence of mind, he put 
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up his gun and brought down the 
last couple of the ducks which had 
caused the iaishap. All this had 
occurred so simultaneously that it 
was only as an afterthought that he 
remembered the explosion of the 
Bailie’s gun, which had taken place 
with his own; and then, as he 
turned to the watery hole in which 
our friend had sunk, Peter said, as 
he scrambled down the bank— 

* Lor, sir, I fear he’s hurt hisself. 
But a deal o’ the shot just passed 
my ear.’ 

The Bailie was clearly not dead. 
There was a splashing and heaving 
among the reeds, as though a hip- 
popotamus were washing himself 
in the place; and there was a hoarse 
sound—a stream of ejaculations 
and expletives in broad, resonant 
Scotch. 

* You're not hurt, sir?’ said Peter. 

‘Hoo do ye ken?’ wled the 
maddened Bailie; ‘ lend mea hand, 
I tell ye; and if ever ye catch me 
come shootin’ in such a — — place 
as this—ye—why don’t ye come 
nearer ?” . 

A large and dark form now mad 
its appearance on the bank. 

‘ Where’s the gun, sir?’ asked 
Peter. 

‘ —— the gun! Let it rot there! 
If I get safe out, the gun may stay 
in.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Bailie; but 
the gun is mine,’ said Penley. 

‘ And so is the ditch, I suppose,’ 
said the Bailie, struggling into the 
moonlight. ‘1 tell ye, Maister Pen- 
ley, if ye left a place like that in 
Scotland withoot puttin’ a paling 


round it, the law would hang ye.° 


And it’s a perfect meeracle ye 
havena my life to answer for, for I 
declare I felt the wind o’ the shot 
on my face.’ 

‘ But why did you tumble in?” 
said Penley, who could not repress 
a smile on meeting the melancholy 
figure now presented by the half- 
drowned Bailie. 

* T’ve got the gun, sir,’ said Peter, 
from below. ‘And lucky it is it 
didn’t fall into the water.’ 

‘What way lucky? exclaimed 
the Bailie. ‘Do ye expect me, 
Maister Penley, to conteenue this 
madcap business, and risk my life 


for the pleasure o’ shootin’ at birds 
in the daurk ?” 

* Come, come, Bailie,’ said Penley. 
‘You must do something to keep 
your circulation going, and you may 
as well load again and go with us, 
You would never find your way 
home from here.’ 

* Deed, I'll no try,’ said the Bailie, 
earnestly. 

There was nothing for it, there- 
fore, but that he should accompany 
us; and so, having ascertained that 
his powder-flask, wads, &c., were 
dry, we again started. 

Of course, there was not a bird 
on or around this second tarn when 
we approached it. The report of 
the Bailie’s gun had been followed 
by a succession of quacks and 
screams which told that, had we 
reached the water in silence, we 
should have hed some sport. The 
couple of mallard shot by Penley 
were the only spoil which fell to us 
from this second effort. 

The third and last piece of water 
was larger than its predecessors, 
and might even, with some stretch 
of courtesy, have been called a small 
lake. Its shores were very level, 
and we experienced great difficulty 
in approaching it with safety. At 
some distance the cries of the wild- 
fowl could be distinguished, and 
were 80 numerous as to convince us 
that here, at least, the birds had 
not been scared off. 

Then the Bailie stopped. 

‘I’m sayin’, he remarked, ‘I 
think I’ll no gang forrit to the water. 
I’m too cauld to beable toshoot. Vil 
sit down here and take a drop o’ 
whisky and a sandwich I have in 
my pocket, and ye can come back 
here when ye have done. Losh 
me, what's that ?’ 

‘A hare, sir,’ said Peter, as some 
dark object darted past, and scuttled 
away among the long grass. 

* As you please, Bailie,’ said Pen- 
ley. ‘ And, if you are not going to 
shoot, you may give me your gun.’ 

‘ Wi’ pleasure,’ said the Bailie, 


with a sigh of relief. 
We now 

shore of the lake at a spot where 

there was a small creek, in which 

lay a broad, flat-bottomed punt, 

The punt was moored beside some 


ed to seek the 
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bushes, and it was to these bushes 
we looked for means to get down 
unperceived to the water. When 
we had finally crept down to the 
margin, and could look abroad over 
the still surface of the water, it was 
soon apparent that the wild-fowl 
were present in considerable num- 
bers. They seemed to be more on 
the outlook, however, than they 
were on the first tarn; and several 
times we feared lest some wheeling 
duck might spy out our hiding- 
place and give the alarm to his 
companions. 

No such awkward accident oc- 
curred, however; and for several 
minutes we stood, admiring the 
slow circles made on the surface 
of the water by the dark forms of 
the birds. The moonlight was now 
a little stronger, and the water was 
of a decided bluish-grey tinge, on 
which the wild-fowl seemed quite 
black. Now and then a stray wan- 
derer came sailing down and alit 
on the water with a loud ‘ swish,’ 
which caused all his companions to 
jerk their heads about. There was 
one especially erratic fellow, who 
went on long circular excursions 
all by himself; and on one of these 
we saw that he was evidently coming 
straight toward us. Afraid of being 
taken unawares, we simultaneously 
rose up, exposing the upper half 
of our bodies above the bushes. In 
an instant the whole place was a 
scene of wild clamour, excited 
quacking and croaking, and rapid 
wheeling up into the air. Bang! 
bang! went Penley’s first gun, si- 
multaneously with my own; and 
then again the barrels of the re- 
maining guns echoed through the 
silence of the place. 

Peter jumped into the punt, with 
his dogs. 

‘Come quick, sir—we'll push 
across, and find one or two hiding 
in the rushes.’ 

We got into the punt, and loaded 
as quickly as possible, allowing 
Peter to paddle us silently across. 
On the way we passed more than 
one dead bird, towards which the 
dogs would fain have leapt, had we 
not restrained them. 

Scarcely had the broad prow of 
the shallow punt rustled in upon 
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the sedges than a couple of mallard 
fluttered up and flew off right and 
left. One fell to each of us, Pen- 
ley’s bird dropping well up on shore. 
This was a good beginning; but 
we found that the sedgy margin 
did not contain the number of birds 
we had begun to anticipate. An- 
other wild-duck did get up; but it 
rose far out of shot, and we -were 
about to return when I heard a 
flapping and splashing in among 
the reeds. 

‘It is a wounded bird,’ said Peter, 
unleashing one of the dogs. ‘ Go in, 
Walnut—go in, good dog, and seek 
him out.’ 

Walnut sprang boldly into the 
water, made for the rushes, and 
after a little plunging about re- 
turned with the bird in her 
mouth. It was a duck which had 
only been winged, the coup de grdc« 
being reserved for Peter’s expe- 
rienced fingers. 

This being the finish of our lake- 
shooting, and there being still some 
time to elapse before the morning 
flight-shooting would commence, 
we began a brisk hunt after the 
killed. The Bailie, being whistled 
for, came down to the punt and 
took a seat, though he was greatly 
incommoded—as were we—by the 
wet dogs. He maintained, however, 
that he now felt very comfortable, 
that he no longer experienced any 
cold, and that he was willing to do 
anything or go anywhere so long as 
the sport could be continued. 

‘I think it is an astonishin’ fine 

sensation to be out here, a’ by 
yoursel’, in the deed o’ nicht, and 
*they great birds fleein’ about your 
head. I dinna wonder, Maister 
Penley, that ye are glad to live in 
this oot-o’-the-world place, when ye 
have such sport aye before ye; and 
my wonder is that ye are na out 
every night in your life.’ 

‘If we kept continually popping 
at them, they'd soon leave us,’ said 
Penley,’as he took a mallard out 
of Walnut’s mouth. 

The Bailie grew enormously lo- 
quacious. He became quite poetical 
in describing the enchanting plea- 
sures of wild-fowl shooting, and 
said he should remember this night 
so long as he lived. 
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‘ By the way, Maister Penley,’ he 
remarked, in a sort of bashful way, 
‘have ye anything left in your 
flask ? 


‘I thought you had filled your 
flask before we started,’ said Penley ; 
‘and it is twice as big as mine.’ 

‘And so I did,’ said the Railie, 
with a little hesitation ; ‘ but I was 
extraordinar’ thirsty after that cauld 
bath, and I couldna exactly get at 
the water, so I—so I had to empty 
the flask. But never mind. I feel 
very comfortable, and doubtless ye’ll 
need a’ you have got before the 
night’s over.’ 

‘Very likely,’ said Penley, ‘for 
we have now got to tramp over to 
the river side, where I hope we 
shall get a little shooting.’ 

The Bailie rose from his seat with 
a half-stifled sigh, and, as the boat 
touched the corner of the creek, he 
stepped ashore. The birds we had 
shot, already too heavy for one man 
to carry, were locked up in the spa- 
cious locker of the punt; and then 
we set out on our journey towards 
the river. This small stream, ix 
flowing towards the sea, passed 
Marshlands House, and was not 
only a valuable resort for grebe, 
moor-hens, and similar birds, but 
also offered excellent shelter in 
which to await the passing and re- 
passing, at early morning and dusk, 
of the flocks of wild-fowl which 
haunted the locality. The Bailie 
looked forward to this bit of flight- 
shooting with an animation which 
was not altogether the result of the 
whisky he had drank. The mere 
consciousness that we were going in 
the direction of home, that daylight 
would soon break, and that along 
the banks of the river there were 
no treacherous pitfalls, cheered 
him; and he even volunteered to 
sing, in a hoarse, cawing way, some 
guttural Scotch drinking-song,which 
was, perhaps fortunately, quite un- 
intelligible. 

Along the side of the stream 
whither we were now bound there 
lay a strip of marshy ground chiefly 
covered with young willows. The 
underwood was considerably thick, 
especially at the point to which 
Peter led us; and we had little dif- 
ficulty in choosing successive spots, 
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some fifty yards separate, where we 
could easily lie concealed, while 
leaving a tolerably large open space 
around us. Peter's chief care was 
to hide away the elephantine bulk 
of the Bailie; and, when that had 
been done, he was cautioned to re- 
main perfectly still and invisible. 

A dead silence hung over the 
place for several minutes, broken 
only by the rippling of the dark 
water round the sudden curves of 
its course, and the creaking of 
willow stumps in the wind. A fresh 
breeze was blowing, and we knew 
the birds, if they passed our way at 
all, would fly low and offer an easy 
shot. In the midst of this stillness, 
I heard the even, heavy tramp of 
the Bailie’s footsteps approaching. 

‘Tell me, he said, in a loud 


whisper, as he came up, ‘am I to 
shoot at the birds as they flee to- 
as they're fleeing 


wards me, or 
past ?” 

* You'd better let them get past,’ 
I said; ‘but how do you expect 
they'll come here if you stand out in 
the open, and talk ?’ 

‘Mercy me! hoo could a bird see 
ye on a night like this? It has got 
quite dark—and—preserve us!’ 

He was struck into silence by a 
great whirring of wings overhead 
that sounded as if the prince of the 
power of the air were himself rush- 
ing past. The ring of my two 
barrels, followed by the double re- 
port of Penley’s gun, did not lessen 
his astonishment. 

* What did ye fire at? What was 
that? Whata fricht [ got? 

‘ Why, a fine string of wild duck, 
said I; ‘though how they came so 
near while you were standing there 
I don’t know. I wish you'd go and 
hide yourself again, Bailie.’ 

‘Do ye mean to tell me ye shot 
anything ?’ 

* Of course I did.’ 

‘ And Maister Penley ?’ 

‘Yes. Didn't you hear the birds 
fall?’ 

‘ That's maist extraordinar’, mut- 
tered the Bailie, as he returned to 
his post. 

For some time thereafter the 

lashing of the water resumed its 
old on the ear; not even the dis- 
tant cry of a bird could be detected. 
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A faint grey tinge now became 
visible in the eastern sky, and the 
moon sensibly paled her light. The 
advance of the dawn, as every one 
must have noticed who has had 
leisure to sit and watch its approach, 
is exceedingly rapid, while it ap- 
pears to be quite the reverse. ‘The 
change is so gradual that one dves 
not notice how objects, hitherto in- 
visible, come into relief. The buslies 
on the other side of the stream 
grew out of the darkness, and the 
black branches above us were be- 
ginning to be defined against the 
clear sky. Fortunately the wind 
still kept up, and I was momenta- 
rily expecting to hear the report of 
the Bailies gun, to him having 
been accorded the best position. 

It was certainly a quarter of an 
hour before any new flock of birds 
came near us—this time a compact 
skein of duck, about fifteen or 
twenty in number. They flew right 
over the bushes in which the Bailie 
was hid: I heard both his barrels; 
but, of course, could not distinguish 
at that distance whether anything 
fell. The birds redoubled their 
flight, two or three going off in one 
direction, two or three in anvther, 
all making the loudest noise pos- 
sible. One came directly over me, 
and fell; another flew behind the 
trees on the other side of the river, 
and him I missed. Penley did not 
get a shot. 

We were again eueee in silence ; 
but we could hear that the general 
flight of the wild-fowl was taking 
place. -We could distinguish the 
cries of the mallard and the croak- 
ing of the teal in large numbers. 
We lay as silent as a fox; but the 
repeated firing of the guns had ap- 
parently taught them to suspect the 
locality, and, although we occa- 
sionally heard the passing whirr of 
a string of birds, they kept carefully 
beyond reach. 

The grey was now telling upon 
the sky, and a comparative twilight 
reigned in the hollow which secreted 
us. I could now make out the red 
bill of a moor-hen, which, bavin 
been frightened by my approach, 
paddled into the nearest refuge, and 
now sat quietly in the water, at the 
root of a willow on the other side 
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of the stream, her head only being 
visible. I am almost certain she 
could see me, an concluded she 
was too afraid to leave her present 
hiding-place for a more sheltered 
one, 

I was watching the occasional 
twitching of the red beak when 
enother rushing of wings in the 
neighbourhood ~— my atte tion. 
A dark cloud of birds now swept 
overhead—I fired right and left— 
they broke in wild confusion, and at 
least half a dozen went over Penley. 
By that time, however, they had 
risen high into the air, and only one 
fell to his two shots. 

After this the cries of the wild- 
fowl died down; it was now broad 
daylight, and it had become evident 
that no more business was to be 
done that morning. Before leaving 
Peter und the dogs, however, to re- 
cover the birds we had shot, I called 
the Bailie, and pointed out to him 
the moor-hen which still sat in the 
water. I ain ashamed to say that 
he lifted his gun, and would have 
murdered the bird then and there, 
had he not been interrupted. I pre- 
vailed on him to allow Walnut to 
cross, and this the dog speedily did. 
The moor-hen remained until the 
dog had almost touched her, then 
she swam quickly out and disa 

into another hole. Here s 
refused to be dislodged; and the 
end of it was that the dog dragged 
her out in his mouth, punishing her 
severely in the process. 

When he had swum back I took 
the moor-hen from him, and found 
her quite lively. 

‘ Now,’ I said to the Bailie, ‘ look 
out!’ 

I threw the bird up into the air; 
the Bailie did not fire; she dropped 
on the water, and dived. Of course 
she was seen no more; but two 
seconds after she had dived the 
Bailie fired at the place where she 
had disappeared. Peter made an 
insolent grimace behind the worthy 
Bailie’s back ; and at the same mo- 
ment—whether startled out of her 
retreat by the report, or whether 
put up by Walnut, I cannot say— 
another moor-hen rushed out and 
flew straight up the stream. As she 
again descended on the water, leay- 
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ing a long line of light in her wake, 
the Bailie fired his second barrel, the 
unhappy moor-hen jumped a foot 
into the air, fell into the river, and 
then came slowly floating down 
stream, her pale green legs upper- 
most. 


The Bailie marched home in the 
proudest way, and carried his gun 
iu a quite masterly manner. I fore- 
saw that we should be treated to a 
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few sporting reminiscences after 
dinner that evening, graced with 
such efforts of the imagination as 
should appear to the Bailie to be 
most suitable. In the meantime, 
however, we went straight to bed on 
reaching Marshlands House, for we 


had to be present at some coursing 
which was to take place in the 
neighbourhood towards —- 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY CUSTOMS. 


UR Freshman at Yale finds his 

first year one of trials and 
manifold ignominies, and longs to 
reach the promised land_of Sopho- 
moredom: when he can in turn 
look down upon somebody, and 
feel himself to be one of the ‘ upper 
classes, and become a judge and 
an inguisitor in the same awful 
tribunals where he had been wont 
to be the culprit and the victim. 
At last the blessed time draws 
near. He has been an object of 
jesting and scoffing and a thousand 
petty annoyances at the hands of his 
seniors; he has writhed time and 
again under the crushing sense of 
inferiority inspired by the expres- 
sive sneer ‘only a Freshman;’ he 
is a lover of the fair sex, and has 
been time and again annihilated by 
the contemptuous smile and un- 
mitigated snubbing which said fair 
sex is fain to bestow on the college 
serfs called Freshmen, and has been 
driven frantic to see that all the 
feminine sweetness of the Univer- 
sity society is reserved for pompous 
Sophomores and ‘grave and reve- 
rend’ Seniors. He has struggled 
on with a keen sense of having been 
‘under a cloud; and now that 
Freshman year is about ending, he 
looks forward with joy to the lifting 
of that cloud and the inbeaming of 
sunlight once more. From the mo- 
dest ic chrysalis, homely 
and humble as the chrysalis worm, 
he is about to bloom forth in all 
the gorgeousness of the Sophomoric 


butterfly, as gaudy and pretentious 
as his insect a No one 
who has not personally experienced 
the feeling can imagine this exul- 
tation of the Freshman who is about 
to become a Sophomore. He feels 
that his evil days are over, and 
that henceforth University life ? 
to be a | ga joys an 
triumphs. ‘He will have a whole 
class below him, who are going to 
look up to him, respect him, and 
stand in awe of him, as he has done 
the Sophomores of his own lugu- 
brious hmanhood. 

At Yale, the undergraduates are 
accustomed to celebrate everything, 
from the day on which the last pro- 
position in the last book of Euclid is 
finished to that on which the old 
familiar halls are occupied for the 
last time, and after which there 
will be no more delightful lounging 
with boon companions under the 
stately elms which _— in Cw | 
majesty along the lawn. Bu 
doubt hela there is ever @ 
prouder day to the undergraduate 
than that on which he celebrates 
his aceession to the rank of a So- 
phomore, and leaves the Freshman 
days behind, a troublous memory 
and an uneasy dream. Many of 
the Yale celebrations are wanting 
in that thorough heartiness and 
zest which enters into + dle 
indeed, there is something e- 
brate; it is like the slave celebrat- 
ing the day of his freedom; like 
the prisoner who rejoices to stand 
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erect and equal among men once 
more. On a certain day in the 
month of June, which will be more 
particularly spoken of hereafter, 
the Senior class gives up the benches 
which it has occupied: in the 
University chapel, the Junior class 
succeeds to them, the Sophomores 
assume the seats of the outgoing 
Juniors, the happy Freshmen march 
proudly and ostentatiously into the 
places which their enemies, the 
Sophomores, have just vacated, and 
take to themselves the name of 
Sophomore, and consider them- 
selves now formally installed into 
that rank and dignity. The Fresh- 
man seats are thus left vacant, 
awaiting the next crop of verdancies 
to come. It is customary on this 
occasion, however, for the embryo 
Sophs to mark their appreciation 
of their newly-gotten honour, in a 
somewhat more demonstrative man- 
ner than the mere assumption of 
the appropriate seats in chapel 
would imply. The class assem- 
bles, adorned in a caricature imita- 
tion of what are supposed to be 
outward tokens and symbols of 
manly dignity; in short, they 
appear in ludicrously tall hats, and 
are supplied with ludicrously high 
and stiff paper collars. Thus 
attired, they march in procession to 
chapel. At the door of the chapel 
they are usually confronted by 
several tutors, who devote them- 
selves zealously to the task of pre- 
venting all who wear these ob- 
noxious adornments from entering, 
and in forcibly depriving the 
wearers of their undevout orna- 
ments. Confusion ensues, and 
perhaps half a dozen of the most 
obstinate students are marked for 
punishment ; some manage to elude 
the tutors, and appear in the chapel 
aisle, to the amusement of the 
upper-class men and wrath of the 
faculty, in all their presumptuous 
tall-hatted and high-collared effron- 
tery. But this is only the prologue 
to the jubilee in honour of the at- 
tainment of Sophomorical rank. The 
evening of the day upon which the 
scene at chapel occurs is devoted 
to a grand orgie, which is signifi- 
cantly yclept the ‘Freshman Pow- 
wow. A ‘pow-wow’ it usually 


is, of the most striking character. 
Torches, masquerade , and 
‘hifalutin’ speeches are the order 
of the night. The class, attired in 
every imaginable disguise and mon- 
strosity of dress, assemble on the 
broad-pillared portico of the State 
House, which stands in a large 
open space, so that the whole scene 
may be witnessed from the college 
buildings. Here they dance, sing, 
and shout, listen to elaborately-pre- 
a harangues, teeming with 

ighly-classical jokes mingled with 
barbarous college puns, and indulge 
in songs written for the occasion by 
the poets and rhymers of the class. 
Then they march about the town 
in torchlight procession; making 
night hideous, incurring the wrath 
of the matrons of young ladies’ 
boarding-schools by serenading the 
damsels under their windows, and 
doubtless calling down upon them 
the unheard maledictions of the or- 
der-loving people of the staid Con- 
necticut town. This custom, as well 
as many others, is rather suffered 
than approved by the college autho- 
rities, whose attempts, however, to 
abolish it have. hitherto proved 
vain. The morning after ‘ Pow- 
wow’ is apt to discover the benches 
of the new-fledged Sophomores 
sparsely occupied; for the excite- 
ment and the late hours of the 
preceding evening tempt to late 
slumbers and a stoical indifference 
to the stern appeals of the chapel 
bell. Early in Sophomore year 
there occurs another celebration, 
far more elaborate, imposing, and 
wild than the ‘Pow-wow.’ Euclid 
has long been a terror and a bore 
to our undergraduate. He has 
drudged slowly and painfully 
through Playfair’s edition of the 
great geometrician during Fresh- 
man year, and finds himself, with 
great relief, at the last page, during 
his first Sophomore term. This 
happy time arrived, it behoves him 
to celebrate it with all proper 
pomp, and at the same time to visit 
his tormentor with that ignominy 
which he deserves. And s0, on & 
certain October afternoon, a ramour 
runs through the University that 
on that night the ‘Burial of Eu- 
clid’ will take place. ‘The arrange- 
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wents for this ceremony, which are 
made by a committee chosen from 
the Sophomore class (this class pay- 
ing the om my and conducting 
the whole affair), are perfected with 
the most careful secresy: no one, 
except the members of the com- 
mittee, knows when or where it is 
to occur until within a few hours 
of the appointed time. The under- 
graduates meet as usual in chapel 
for the afternoon service; and while 
that is going on, small slips of paper 
are slyly passed from hand to hand 
containing the information that the 
‘Burial of Euclid’ will take place 
at such an hour and such a piace; 
and on the same piece of paper, the 
password which is to be the ‘Open 
Sesame’ to the hall of the ceremony 
is communicated. All the under- 
graduates are admitted; but while 
the other classes go merely as 
lookers-on, the Sophomores are par- 
ticipants in the orgie; and the 
usual custom of disguises and gro- 
tesque paraphernalia comes again 
into practice. ‘The dresses of the 
participating class vary according 
to the wealth and imaginativeness 
of each of its members; and while 
some are content with plain black 
dominoes and pasteboard masks, 
others become the cynosures of all 
eyes in the gorgeous robes of kings, 
the armour of medieval knights, 
the tunics and plumes of gallant 
cavaliers, and the mitres of arch- 
bishops; and yet others imitate 
skeletons, monks, magicians, and 
other romantic or mysterious cha- 
racters of history, tradition, and 
superstition. There is, in an ob- 
scure street in New Haven, a musty, 
gloomy-looking edifice, used in- 
differently by itinerant theatrical 
companies, popular lecturers, and 
political meetings, which bears the 
dignified name of the ‘Temple.’ 
This used to be in our college days 
—and may be still—the favourite 
scene of the ‘ Burial of Euclid.’ 
The hall in which the ceremony 
took P was narrow and dingy 
enough, and quite appropriate to 
the performance. It was approached 
by a steep winding flight of stairs, 
and it was on the stairs that the 
guard was kept, avd the passport 
had to be given before any one was 
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allowed to enter. Armed with the 
word which was to be your talis- 
man, and arrived at the door of the 
Temple, you found confronting you 
at the portal two tall muffled and 
masked figures, who crossed swords 
athwart the entrance, As you en- 
tered, you had to give the password 
to these in a whisper, and all the 
way up the stairs were similar 
figures, with cross swords, so that 
the password was demanded of you 
a dozen times before you found 
yourself in the hall itself. These 
passwords are usually classical quo- 
tations, and to any but a Latin and 
Greek scholar difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to pronounce properly; this 
is to prevent the ‘town’ from in- 
truding. One was the first line of 
the ‘ Aineid,’ which must not only 
be said but scanned :— 


* Arma virumque cano, qui primus Trojis ab 


oris ;’ 
and it probably very effectually 
barred the entrance of the ‘ un- 
lettered ;’ another was the first line 


- of the ‘ Iliad,’ a still harder task for 


the commune vulgus. 

On the somewhat diminutive 
stage with which the Temple was 
supplied, you saw the various per- 
formers, in their various unique 
costumes; while in the centre stood 
a bier, upon which rested a coffin; 
and in the coffin was discernible a 
venerable face (of wax), with long 
snow-white hair and beard, eyes 
closed, and wrinkled features in 
calm repose. Remembering the 
occasion, you had no difficulty in 
guessing this to be the counterfeit 
presentment of the once terrible 
Euclid himself. Programmes, 
adorned with appropriate devices 
of a funereal nature—death’s-heads 
and crossbones, funeral pyres and 
torches— were passed around ; there 
were puns in the announcements 
—some good, mostly bad—such, 
for instance, as, ‘Fisher’s horn- 
pipe, Try-angle accompaniment ;’ 
or, ‘Hebrew melody—on a Jew’s- 
harp. Then the performance com- 
menced. Some college songs were 
sung, among which was, of course, 
the inevitable ‘Gaudeamus;’ then 
followed grandiloquent speeches, 
humorous dialogues, practical 
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iokes, and mock-solemn poems; 
finally came the funeral oration 
over the venerable dead, by the 
chief wit of the class, in which as 
many jokes on triangles and paral- 
lelograms, squares and pentagons, 
were crowded as the genius of the 
funereal orator could invent; nor 
did he forget to introduce a fuil 
proportion of sarcastic reflections 
on the University professors and 
their peculiarities, this being indis- 
pensable to exhibitions of this sort. 
‘Toward midnight, the ceremony at 
the Temple being finished, the mar- 
shals proceeded to form the class 
into a torchlight procession; and 
they proceeded noisily through the 
streets, the coffin being borne with 
great pomp at their head. The 
effect of such a procession passing 
through the quiet streets at the 
dead of night may be imagined. 
The flaring and flickering torches; 
the grotesque, imposing, and ghastly 
dresses; the coffin with its black 
cloth carried on before; the shout- 
ing, singing, and confusion,—form 
a spectacle not a little curious, and 
even weird. The good citizens, 
awakened from their sleep, are fain 
to lean out of the windows and watch 
‘ the co boys’ as they pass: the 
young ladies’ schools, particularly, 
are wont to be agitated, the pro- 
cession cheering the ‘ girls’ as they 
pass under the windows; and here 
and there a white handkerchief 
flutters through the blinds as a 
signal of maidenly sympathy and 
appreciation. The procession winds 
on its way beyond the town, out 
along a country road, where the 
effect is, if anything, stranger than 
ever. At last they arrive on a 
wooded knoll, some two miles from 
the University : they enter the copse, 
and reach an open space, encircled 
with the trees yellowing and redden- 
ing in their autumn leaf-shedding. 
The natural amphitheatre is lit up 
bright and fitful by the hundred 
smoky torches ; the disguised figures 
pass to and fro, and look, perhaps, 
much as the savages did whom 
Robinson Crusoe saw making night 
hideous on his lonely island. The 
coffin is, with much ceremonious 
care, placed upon a funeral pile which 
has been prepared in the centre of 


the s ; the students group 
hema wy in a thick and grotesque 
circle ; and here follow certain other 
performances, not dissimilar to those 
in the Temple. The master of the 
ceremonies, dressed in eee, 
holds a book in his hand ; a red-hot 
iron is handed to him; he 

with this to pi a hole quite 
through the volume. Then he raises 
the book aloft, so that all the class 
may for once see through Euclid, from 
first proposition to last. This witti- 
cism performed, a second funeral 
oration follows; and finally is sung 
a solemn and lugubrious dirge over 
the remains of the departed tor- 
mentor. The last act in this quaint 
drama has now come; the torches 
are set to the tar-barrels upon which 
the coffin rests ; and amid the hoot- 
ing and capering of the students, 
the flames ascend high and wild, 
the coffin cracks and crackles and 
bursts, the waxen face melts, ani 
the liquid sputters and frizzles in 
the fire; and the maskers depart, 
leaving the blackened remains of 
the ceremony behind them. ‘This 
custom of burying Euclid—it is 
more properly, however, burning 
him—has long existed at Yale Uni- 
versity, and has from time to time 
received many modifications. Once 
or twice it has been attempted by 
student reformers to abolish it; for 
the license of speech and of some of 
the scenes have tended to make it 
a scandal to the University; but 
college customs hold their ground 
obstinately, and, while these move- 
ments have doubtless improved, 
in some respects, the character of 
the performance, they have been 
ineffectual to abolish it altogether. 
Sometimes the ‘ Burial of Euclid’ 
has been taken advantage of to 
bring about one of those ‘town 
and gown’ fights which are hardly 
less frequent at American than at 
English universities. There has 
long been a bitter feud between 
the Yale students and the ‘town,’ 
which has more than once become 
so 'serious as to cause a riot, and 
which, on one occasion during the 
college career of the writer, resulted 
in the shooting dead of a townsman 
by one of the students. The stu- 
dents, on the night of the ‘ Burial 
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of Euclid, invariably : armed, ~ 
in eve way poammesd for an attac 
from the ‘town; and the ‘town,’ 


a Ore See ne cent to 
attack, as it used to do, the proces- 


sion, the ‘armed peace,’ 
much as the nations of Europe are 
now doing in the presence of their 
great armies and martial prepara- 
tion. The ‘town’ latterly contented 
itself with gathering in knots and 
hooting the Euclid mourners, in 
hanging about their rear, and now 
and then ‘shying’ a missile at them 
from a safe distance. 

At the end of the Sophomore, or 
second year, there occurred, until 
recently, a formidable bugbear, 
especially to the less studious of 
the undergraduates, known as the 
‘ Biennial Examination.’ This was 
a very rigid examination of the 
whole class on all the studies which 
they had pursued during the Fresh- 
man and Sophomore years—from 
the Iliad of Homer, and Algebra, 
which they began when they en- 
tered the University, to the Anti- 
gone and the abstruser mathematics 
which they had just finished. The 
class, on a certain day early in 
June, was wont to assemble in the 
large hall of the University, where 
the desks were arranged much as 
they were at the examination for 
entrance; and they assembled here 
every day for a fortnight, being 
provided each day with a printed 
paper containing questions on a 
rpecial topic of each year: for ex- 
ample, one day the questions would 
be on ‘Freshman mathematics ;’ on 
another, on ‘Sophomore Greek ;’ 
and so on. The members of the 
faculty took every precaution to 
prevent the students from getting 
an inkling of the questions before- 
hand, and after they had assembled 
in the hall, from communicating 
the answers, the better scholars 
to their friends among the less 
‘crammed.’ The papers were 
printed by the — printer with 
the greatest care and secresy, and 
conveyed to the professors each the 
night before it was to be used in the 
hall, or even on the very morn- 
ing on which the students would 
assemble. Notwithstanding these 
precautions, however, the contents 
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of the papers occasionally got out 
somehow, and the students, throw- 
ing aside their text-books and pon- 
derous dictionaries, would confine 
themselves to ‘ ing’ only on 
the questions which they had sur- 
reptitiously obtained and circulated 
among themselves. How they got 
out was a painful mystery to the 
learned authorities of the University. 
Many are the traditions at Yale of 
the stratagems employed to obtain 
possession of these precious docu- 
ments. The students had on one 
occasion, it was said, collected a 
large fund, which was used in 
bribing the — printer: this not 
answering the following year, the 
printer's devil was resorted to, and 
proving frail, was induced for a 
round sum of dollars to abstract 
just one proof of each of the papers 
as they were printed. Then elabo- 
rate schemes were narrated, devised 
by the students for filching the 
papers, burglary being now orga- 
nized, and put into operation by 
these amateurs in earnest on the 


‘ printer’s domain in the dead of 


night; and sometimes, it was said, 
a copy of the papers was procured 
while they were en route to the 
professorial study. It was related 
that once a student, happening to 
call at a professor’s room on some 
college errand, espied, peeping 
out from one of the drawers of 
his desk, some suspicious-looking 
manuscripts, with the cabalistic 
symbols of algebra and geometry; 
and that that night some amateur 
student housebreakers penetrated 
the studious quiet of the apart- 
ment, skilfully unlocked the drawer, 
hastily copied the papers, replaced 
them, leit everything as before, 
and circulated copies of the copy 
throughout the class; and that it 
turned out, on Examination-day, 
that their guess had been correct, 
and that they had secured the 
genuine document. But such stra- 
tagems were not always attended 
with so satisfactory aresult. Once, 
when a plan had been organized to 
bribe the printer, some traitor had 
given an inkling of it to the faculty. 
One of the shrewder members of the 
learned body proposed that it should 
not be interfered with; that the 
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bribery should be allowed to pro- 
ceed, and that the students should 
be left unmolested with the papers 
they succeeded in obtaining. The 
corrupters of the worthy printer 
prevailed in inducing him, for a 
handsome sum, to concede what 
they desired. They received the 
papers, joyfully hastened to their 
rooms, communicated the printed 
questions to the rest of the class, 
and, abandoning the general ‘ cram,’ 
devoted themselves exclusively to 
learning the answers to those ques- 
tions which they had before them. 
On the morning of the examination 
they appeared at the hall with con- 
fident countenances, and in mani- 
fest high spirits. They took their 
seats and waited with commendable 
patience and ease of mind for the 
papers to be distributed; they did 
not note the peculiarly sly twinkle 
of the eye of one of their instructors, 
nor the peculiar efforts made by 
the younger tutors to preserve a 
particularly solemn expression of 
features. The papers came around ; 
the confident undergraduates cast 
their eyes over them: what was 
their dismay to behold a wholly 
strange series of questions, not one 
being identical with those they had 
so carefully posted themselves on! 
The shrewd professor had quietly 
got "P a new set of papers, and had 
had them printed in a neighbouring 
town. Despite the precautions of 
the tutors, the students were wont 
to invent means of communication 
with each other in the hall itself; 
and many a poor undergraduate, 
whose mind, in regard to the ques- 
tions before him, was a perfect 
blank, has esca the disgrace of 
being transferred to a lower class by 
certain signals and signs agreed to 
beforehand with some good scholar. 
This anxious and hard-working fort- 
night over, the class were accus- 
tomed to celebrate their deliverance 
from that very substantial bugbear, 
‘Biennial Examination;’ so they 
had what they called a ‘ Biennial 
Jubilee, which was a sort of pic- 
nic—in which, however, there were 
no ladies—participated in by the 
lucky fellows who had passed the 
ordeal. A committee of arrange- 
ments was appointed; the class 
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poets and musical men were set to 
work to compose appropriate songs 
and tunes for the occasion—for col- 
lege songs are a very prominent 
feature in American universities, 
and especiaily at Yale—and a 
special railway train was engaged 
to convey the class to the scene of 
their rejoicings. The place usually 
chosen for the ‘ Biennial Jubilee’ 
was a very charming spot on the 
shores of New Haven Bay, which 
extends inward from Long Island 
Sound, a spot where the beach is 
broad, curving, and sandy, and 
where there are picturesquely-jut- 
ting rocks and cliffs, and pretty 
copses of wood on little eminences 
along the shore. On the day of the 
close of the examination, the class, 
under the leadership of popularly, 
chosen marshals, formed in pro- 
cession on the college lawn, and, 
singing a very suggestive, but some- 
what nonsensical refrain, appro- 
priate to the occasion, to the tune 
of the ‘ Old Hundredth,’— 


‘ Biennials are a bore—or—ore !’ 


they marched through the streets to 
the railway station, where the train 
awaited them. A jollier set than 
they were when, in sole possession 
of the train, they whirled out of the 
pretty town towards the seashore, 
would hardly be found anywhere. 
Singing and shouting and dancing 
and smoking and chatting and 
joking—doffing hats and waving 

ndkerchiefs to all the maidens 
who appeared at windows or in the 
villages along the route, the time 
passed quickly enough on the brief 
transit. Arrived at the scene of 
festivities, the first thing to do was 
to wash off in the briny deep all the 
remains of ignominious freshman- 
hood and the empty vanities of 
sophomority. The whole class, then, 
stripping on the beach, plunged in 
simultaneously, and among the 
sturdy hundred or so there were 
many notable swimming races and 
aquatic feats—and so time passed 
until the banquet was announced. 
Their toilet completed, the class 
adjourned in a body to a large hall 
attached to the hotel near by, and 
there found a substantial and groan- 
ing board laid out for their delecta- 
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tion. The feast was wont to be a 
long, and a merry, and a memorable 
one. After the viands had been 
discussed, and a goodly quantity of 
champagne and claret—not to speak 
of old Bourbon whiskey, sherry 
coblers, Tom and Jerrys, eggnogs, 
mint juleps, brandy cocktails, and 
other peculiarly American bever- 
ages—had been drunk, the toasts of 
the day were proposed, and the wits 
made speeches, and there was a 
general hubbub and confusion, end- 
ing in one of those scenes of noisy, 
indescribable jollity which is apt to 
be the finale of such occasions. If 
there is any one who can enjoy such 
better than another, it is the uni- 
versity student; and what harm if, 
on such a memorable day as this of 
‘ Biennial Jubilee,’ he does indulge 
a trifle more than usual, and become 
merrier than is exactly proper? 
After leaving the table, the class 
separated into groups and wandered 
whither they would: some on a 
yacht-sail in the bay, others to fish, 
others to lie beneath ‘the wide- 


spreading beech-tree,’ and laugh, - 


talk, or sing—their long college 
pipes in their mouths, and easy 
satisfaction beaming in their faces. 
But all this has now passed away 
with the abolition of‘ Biennial Exa- 
minations,’ for which yearly exami- 
nation has been substituted; so 
that, since our college days, ‘ Bien- 
nial’ and its Jubilee have become 
tradition, waxing daily dimmer, and 
hence appearing to every new in- 
coming class more romantic than to 
its predecessor. 

Among the most famous of Yale 
customs, still kept up with all its 
ancient prestige, is a performance 
called the ‘ Wooden Spoon Exhibi- 
tion” It probably took its rise as a 
sort of a burlesque of what is called 
* Junior Exhibition,’ which is one of 
the established institutions of the 
university course. Junior Exhibi- 
tion takes place some time in the 
early spring, and consists of ora- 
tions anc dissertations from those 
members of the Junior, or third-year 
class, who have maintained the 
highest scholastic rank during their 
college career. The exercises take 
place in one of the larger churches 
of the town, and are presided over 


by the President of the University, 
and are listened to by the élite of 
New Haven society. ‘ Wooden Spoon 
Exhibition’ was probably designed 
to compensate the students whose 
scholarship was not sufficiently high 
to entitle them to a ‘junior appoint- 
ment’ (that is, opportunity to speak 
at Junior Exhibition), and to give 
the less as well as the more erudite 
an opportunity to ‘make a spread’ 
in public. And so often does it 
occur that the best Latin, Greek, or 
mathematical scholars in a class are 
neither the best writers, the best 
declaimers, the best actors, nor the 
best wits, that it not seldom occurs 
that ‘Wooden Spoon Exhibition’ 
illustrates the talent in a class better 
than its more sober prototype. The 
nominal object of the ‘ Wooden 
Spoon Exhibition’ is to present a 
testimonial of esteem to the ‘ best 
fellow,’ the favourite of the class; 
and this testimonial takes the shape 
of an enormous spoon, carved from 
expensive wood, elaborately mounted 
in silver, and bearing a silver plate 
with the recipient’s name, and an 
appropriate inscription from his 
classmates. The giving of a wooden 
spoon probably originated in the 
days when the students lived in 
commons in the precincts of the 
University itself (a custom long 
since abandoned by the larger 
American universities); and it is 
said that it was formerly given to 
him who, by a deliberate vote of the 
class, should be designated as its 
greatest glutton. From this custom 
—which was not calculated to 
always pass off in the most amicable 
manner, and had in it a spice of ill- 
nature which is really foreign to the 
aggregate student nature—tradition 
tells us that it became the rule to 
give the wooden spoon to the ugliest 
man in the class; but in our own 
day a change vastly for the better 
had taken place, by which the most 
popular classmate was chosen for 
this formerly doubtfal, but now sub- 
stantial honour. The ‘ Wooden 
Spoon Exhibition’ takes place not 
long after the Junior Exhibition, in 
the largest public hall in the town, 
and is planned with the greatest 
elaboration and care. A committee 
of nine to make the necessary 
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arrangements is chosen by the class ; 
these are yclept the ‘ Cochlaureati,’ 
& name suggestive, and itself re- 
pas the students as a highly 
le and enviable title. 
The ‘ Cochlaureati’ assume as their 
badge a small gold or silver spoon, 
which they wear proudly upon their 
waistcoats from the time of their 
election until their labours end with 
the exhibition. These choose from 
among their own number, by elec- 
tion, him who shall be the ‘ Wooden 
Spoon-man,’—who is to receive the 
testimonial from them in the name 
of the class; but his election is kept 
profoundly secret even from the 
class itself, until the moment comes 
to make the public presentation on 
the evening of the exhibition. Thus 
curiosity is aroused to its highest 
pitch, and bets and speculations as 
to who is the lucky man become the 
order of the day henceforth, until 
the mystery is cleared up. Each 
member of the class is supplied with 
a certain number of tickets, giving 
admittance to seats in the ; and 
the emulation to procure these, 
especially among the fair damsels of 
the town—who, like damsels every- 
where, are intensely interested in 
everything the students do—is very 
exciting as the time approaches. 
The expenses of the exhibition are 
defrayed by a voluntary subscri 
tion taken in the class. At last the 
long-expected night arrives, the 
‘ Cochlaureati’ are bustling about, 
excited and anxious; the undergra- 
duates crowd early in front of the 
edifice in which the performances 
are to take place; a famous brass 
band from New York has arrived, 
and has been stationed in the high 
lery ; the privileged fair ones of 
ew Haven have begun to flock 
hither, and are pouring in at the 
door through the file of policemen, 
arrayed like Solomon in all his 
glory. There is some delay in the 
rising of the curtain, notwithstand- 
ing the time for that event has gone 
by ; for Messieurs the ‘ Cochlaureati’ 
are but amateur managers, and are 
not quite ready. Finally, however, 
pre goes the armen rolling majesti- 
'y toward top. Programmes, 
adorned by a heraldic shield with 
the bearings and crest of the 


Wooden Spoon, have been freely 
distributed : and the first perform- 
ance is an ‘Opening joke,’ or in col- 
lege dialect, the ‘Opening Load.’ 
a the telis us that 


: ‘Torchlght © procession 


when it is pelformed, t a out to 
be simply a procession of all the 
red-headed fellows of the class; or 
it may be that the ‘ Opening Load ’ 
consists of the bringing on to the 
stage by some of the ‘ Cochs’a huge 
chest, which being opened, out pops 
the chosen but hitherto unknown 
Wooden Spoon-man. The rest of 
the performances are much such as 
we might expect from college boys. 
There is the university glee-club, 
who come out and stand in a semi- 
circle, in the most faultless of black 
dress-suits, and who entertain us 
with ‘ Lauriger Horatius,’ ‘Gaudea- 
mus,’ ‘ Integer vite,’ ‘ The Song of 
the Spoon,’ and many pretty melo- 
dies and verses imagined b; 
classmates for i 
imitation of the ‘ Junior Exhibition,’ 
one of the performers comes out, 
and indulges in what is called the 
Latin Salutatory; consisting of a 
speech in which English and Latin 
are inextricably and ludicrously 
mingled ,English words with Latin 
terminations, &c., and in which the 
Juniors and the ladies are extrava- 
gantly flattered, and the Freshmen 
unmercifally ridiculed. Then come 
aumorous farces and dialogues, all 
illustrative of college life, and 
always acted with real mimic talent 
and great spirit. The principal joke 
of these scenes consists in making 
caricatures of the professors, espe- 
cially of those who have some pecu- 
liarity by which they are known 
throughout the University. The 
actors dress as nearly like the 
reverend instructors whom they are 
taking off as they can, imitate their 
movements, tone of voice, and 
manner of talking, often with ludi- 
crous fidelity. Very likely there are 
some of the university officers in 
the vast audience; but the exhibi- 
tion is permitted as on the whole 
harmless, and a substitute perhaps 
for pranks which would be far from 
harmless. The most serious part of 
‘Wooden Spoon Exhibition’ is the 
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ceremony from which it derives its 
name — the presentation of the 
wooden to the elected reci- 
pient. 6 ‘ Cochlaureati’ are dis- 
covered sitting around the stage in 
a semicircle, and on a table in the 
centre lays the famous wooden 
spoon, some two feet or so long, and 
very elegantly made and orna- 
mented. ‘The Conquering Hero 


comes’ having been discoursed by 
the famous brass band in the gal- 
lery, one of the ‘ Cochlaureati ’ rises, 
takes the spoon, and turns to the 
fortunate acntie who, by his 
social 
rising, 


ualities, has won it: and he, 
or the first time betrays him- 
self as the Wooden Spoon-man to 
his classmates and the rest of the 
university world. Then follow the 
address of the presenting ‘Coch,’ 
and the response of the Wooden 
Spoon-man ; and after this, a song 
— wd glee-club gives a finale to 
16 rmances, and the signal to 
the ladies to gather their shawls and 
opera cloaks about them and pre- 
pare to retire. It is remarkable 
that, as a | oary rule, the wittiest 
writers an 
are scarcely ever the most forward 
scholars in the university curricu- 
lum: hence it is that while ‘ Junior 
Exhibition,’ wherein the best scho- 
lars only are participants, is a some- 
what dry and monotonous perform- 
ance, the ‘Wooden Spoon Exhibi- 
tion,’ conducted by the more clever 
of the poorest scholars, is full of 
interest and sparkling fun, admir- 
able acting mimicry, fertility of 
invention, gracefulness in s ing 
and composition, and inherits that 
life and zest which students always 
infase into anything from which 
jollity, a good time, and a reputa- 
tion for cleverness may be ex- 
tracted. 


To describe all the interesting 
customs of our American ‘ Alma 
Mater’ would exhaust a good-sized 
volume; we can only select here 
and there one, such as will throw 
light upon the character and habits 
of American students, and their 
manner of life in those palmy days 
when one has a foretaste and inkling 
of the world’s excitements, and a 
measure of manhood’s independ- 
ence, without the cares or penalties 
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of either. We will therefore omit, 
regretfully, many of the minor 
phases of Yale student life, and 
come to that day to which all look 
joyfully forward, and yet, when it 
comes, mourn its advent—the day 
known among the Yale boys as ‘ Pre- 
sentation Day.’ This day is the laston 
which the Senior, or outgoing class, 
attends university exercises : with it 
virtually ceases their connection with 
‘Alma Mater.’ They have passed 
all their examinations, and have won 
the right to a bachelor’s degree. 
There is for them no more plodding 
over tomes, no more brain-puzzling 
in the higher mathematics or meta- 
physics; no more attending on lec- 
tures and chapel. This day occurs 
about the middle of June; a month 
later comes what is called ‘Com- 
mencement Day,’ which corresponds 
to ‘Commemoration’ at Oxford. 
The interval between ‘ Presenta- 
tion’ and ‘ Commencement ’—that 
is, between the virtual and the 
formal cessation of the connection 
of the outgoing class with the Uni- 
versity—is employed by those of the 
Seniors who have orations to deliver 
on the latter occasion, in ‘ getting 
up’ their addresses. The rest of 
the class do nothing but ‘ loaf 
about,’ relieved of all care, with 
nothing to do but enjoy themselves 
as best they may. But to return to 
* Presentation Day,’ the first of the 
two occasions referred to, when the 
Seniors virtually but not formally 
take leave of their college life. It is 
so called from the fact that on this 
day the Senior class is presented to 
the President of the University as 
having passed all the examinations, 
and as entitled to receive the bacca- 
laureate degree; and it is made the 
occasion of a ceremonious leave- 
taking and parting of the outgoing 
cl all the friends and asso- 
ciations’ of a happy four years’ 
student life. The morning is re- 
served for the university exercises in 
chapel and the afternoon to the 
more enjoyable social pastimes of 
the class on the college lawn. At 
ten o’clock the president and officers 
of the university, and the undergra- 
duates and spectators, assemble at 
the chapel. The president is in his 
high desk, simply attired in a black 
2B 
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silk gown; the professors and tutors 
occupy pews on the platform, on 
either side of him; the outgoing 
class occupy the pews of the centre 
aisle, the other undergraduates the 
pews at the sides, and the spectators 
(among whom are many ladies) the 
gallery. The ceremony of ‘ presen- 
tation’ over (performed in Latin), 
the class orator and poet mount the 
platform in turn, and deliver their 
compositions. These are elected by 
the class, and are usually the most 
talented members of it, each in his 
own particular sphere, and their 
effusions refer, of course, to the day 
—to the memories of the past, and 
forward-lookings into the future. 
The class is then invited to a lunch 
with the faculty in the t hall of 
the University—a cold but very 
palatable lunch, not at all stiff, and 
only puritanic in the absence of all 
potables stronger than lemonade. 
And now, for the first time, the 
reverend president and his col- 
leagues condescend to be facetious, 
and let the astonished about-to-be 
alumni into a new phase of their 
characters. Short speeches are 
made, witticisms abound, and it is a 
very jolly entertainment altogether. 
The ‘ Class Committee’ has mean- 
while been busy making pre 
tions for the performances of the 
afternoon. Under the noble and 
wide-spreading elms benches have 
been arranged in a wide circle; here, 
some time after the presidential 
lunch, the outgoing class assemble 
for their last ‘jolly time.’ Long 
pipes and tobacco, and refreshments 
ofa more substantial character, are 
provided : the class take their places 
on the benches, and throw them- 
selves without order on the lawn 
between them, and prepare to listen 
to the ‘Class Histories.’ The win- 
dows of the dormitories, which 
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overlook the scene, are filled with 
the mothers, sisters, cousins, sweet- 
hearts, and lady friends of the stu- 
dents, especially of the outgoing 
class; and outside the ‘ring’ is 
collected a thick dense circle of the 
other undergraduates, some of whom 
stand on benches and chairs the 
better to view the performances. 
The ‘ Class Historians, whose duty 
it is to infuse as much humour as 
possible into their pieces, and to de- 
scribe their classmates, especially 
those who have left the University, 
as funnily and ludicrously as pos- 
sible, begin, and proceed to give 
histories of the class amid much 
applause and laughter at the well- 
known incidents and allusions they 
introduce. Then comes the sad 
parting of the members of the class 
with each other, each going round 
the ring and embracing and wee’ 
ing manly tears over beloved frien 
from whom he is to part, and in 
company with whom he has spent 
four long happy years. The last 
ceremony is that of marching in 
procession from one college building 
to another, and heartily cheering 
each in turn: and then the ‘class 
ivy’ is planted, a song being sung 
and a sprig of ivy being set in the 
ground by the side of the large free- 
stone library edifice, on one of whose 
stones is an appropriate inscription. 
This last emblem and memorial de- 
posited, the class breaks up, never 
to meet again as undergraduates. 
From these few notes I hope the 
English reader will be able to per- 
eeive somewhat of the spirit and 
habits of student life in America; 
and if they serve, in this respect, to 
make the sister races, however 
little, better acquainted with each 
other, I shall be more than repaid 
for having written it. - 
Grorer Makepeace TowLe. 
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THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. 


By A PERIPATETIO. 


SCIENTIFIC BIOGRAPHY. 


O those who take any interest in 

the progress of science there can 
be no subject that can be more in- 
teresting than scientific biography. 
The search after the wisdom that 
God has so abundantly hidden on 
every side, that man may seek it out, 
forms the highest exercise for the 
highest powers, and has a supreme 
interest for all to whom the attain- 
ment of truth is the dearest object 
of life. It is to be noted that the 
character of such biography inde- 
finitely varies. Sometimes it is 
merely the record of the silent pro- 
gress achieved by the thinker in his 
study or laboratory. The narrative 
of his history is simply the explana- 
tion of his discoveries, and the pe- 
rusal of an undiluted scientific bio- 
graphy becomes almost as difficult 


as the perusal of the ‘ Principia.” 


Specimens of such a biography are 
to be found in such a work as Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s account of Faraday, 
which has attained much deserved 
popularity, and also in the recent 
* Anatomical Memoirs of Professor 


Goodsir.’ These may be called se- 
vere books; but still, beyond any 
abstruse and difficult reading, they 
have both a scientific interest and a 
deep human personal interest. In 
these the scientific interest is para- 
mount, and the literary interest is 
subordinate. There are other works 
of scientific biography, medical bio- 
graphy, for example—we may in- 
stance the Life of Sir Astley Cooper, 
or the Autobiography of Sir Benja- 
min Brodie—where persenal inci- 
dents come uppermost. And then 
there are some biographies, such as 
those of Humboldt and Audubon, 
which give us some of the warmest 
colours of poetry and some of the 
most thrilling incidents of romance. 
A supreme moral interest is given 
to the lives of such men of science, 
who in all their investigations and 
their methods of inquiry thus work 
out the idea of Final Causes; when, 
differing from such men as M, Comte 


and Mr. Herbert Spencer, who freely 
criticise the arrangements of crea- 
tion, they believe, with such men as 
Harvey and Whewell, that nature is 
the art of God; that the world is 
the result of design; and that every 
effect is intended, and has a pur- 


pose. 

The one side of the biography of 
men of science consists, therefore, in 
the description and registration of 
their achievements and the methods 
of observation and reasoning by 
which they attained to their dis- 
coveries. In the highest order of 
scientific discoverers this seems to 
be attained by the union of the ima- 
ginative with the logical faculty. 
This is strikingly shown by a sen- 
tence of our great philosopher, Fa- 
raday, in describing his youthful 
life. He delighted, and could be- 
lieve in the ‘ Arabian Nights ;’ but 
at the same time ‘I could trust a 
fact, and always cross-examined an 
assertion.’ Now this is just as it 
should be. Science has told us 
many marvels, and may yet leave 
the Eastern imagination lagging be- 
hind. We do not, indeed, fly over 
the tops of mountains, but we do 
much the same thing, and in less 
time, by diving beneath them. An 
ingenious writer has invented a 
thousand-and-second night, in which 
the Sultana tells her husband all the 
marvels of steam, and the Sultan, 
unable to put up with such a liar 
any longer, promptly has her head 
cut off the first thing the following 
morning. The man of science may 
make the most daring hypotheses ; 
but in the process of verification he 
proceeds step by step with the ut- 
most caution and certitude. ‘I can- 
not but doubt,’ says Faraday, ‘ that 
he who, as a mere philosopher, has 
most power of penetrating the secrets 
of nature, and guessing by hypotheses 
as to her mode of working, will also 
be most careful for his own safe pro- 
gress and that of others, to distin- 
guish the knowledge which consists 
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of assumption—by which I mean 
theory and hypothesis—from that 
which is the knowledze of facts and 
laws.’ Guessing by hypothesis and 
testing hypothesis by experiment, is 
the true habit of the first-rate scien- 
tific mind. Such a mind will also 
admit that the law which seems to 
bind phenomena most closely to- 
gether may be still not the true law, 
but only provisional formule until 
the true law is attained. 

There is generally a correlation 
between the mental and the moral 
life of men of science. That pas- 
sionate love of truth which is the 
motive power of all their researches 
accompanies them into all other 
ranges of life. This is the fact that 
lends a certain degree of probability 
toall apologists of Bacon, and makes 
us so eagerly welcome any evidence 
that may be adduced on his behalf. 
There is something almost apostolic 
in the simplicity and fervour of a 
true son of science. He becomes its 
devotee and almost its martyr. The 
spirit of the man of science in 
much approximates to the true 
priestly and missionary spirit. Rank 
and riches seem very small things 
and are almost despised in the com- 

ison. ‘Thus it was with Faraday. 

m apy kind of rank he shrank 
with instinctive abhorrence. After 
his great discovery of magneto- 
electric induction — perhaps the 
greatest discovery ever made by an 
investigator— he might easily have 
made a hundred thousand pounds 
by entering into business relations ; 
but he firmly resolved that he would 
pursue science rather than wealth; 
and he not only threw aside all these 
material considerations, but again 
and again he sacrificed health as the 
result of severe continuous mental 
strair. But he found his own ex- 
ceeding great reward in that intense 
happiness which awaits upon the 
attainment of knowledge, and the 
conviction that he was enlarging the 
limits of the human mind, and that 
region of the material universe over 
which the mind is progressively ex- 
tending its empire.* 

Several volumes of scientific bio- 

* We need hardly refer to Professor 
Tyndall's ‘ Memoirs of Faraday,’ published 
last year, 
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graphy have lately been published, 
which can hardly fail to procure a 
high place in permanent literature. 
They contain, in varying proportions, 
the scientific element and the bio- 
graphical element. As a rule they 
are by no means such severe reading 
as might be imagined; and in their 
ethical lessons the calmness, the 
truth, the earnestness, the patience 
and accuracy, the devoted love of 
nature, might be valuable indeed to 
this generation. As an example of 
scientific biography, showing an ab- 
solute devotion, and even a martyr- 
dom to science, there is no more 
remarkable work than the two hand- 
some, massive volumes which make 
up the ‘Anatomical Memoirs’ of 
Goodsir.* To men of science it will 
be a work of singular and almost 
unrivalled attractions, and we are 
nsing no language of exaggeration 
when we say that it ought to receive 
a place in every considerable library 
in the kingdom. But that portion for 
which the public will chiefly care is 
that large part of the first volume 
which is taken up by Dr. Lonsdale’s 
Memoir, of which the personal and 
ethical interest is ex ingly great ; 
and we would strongly ure upon 
the publishers that they would do 
well to issue this in a separate form 
suited for a wide general circulation. 
Goodsir ssed the genuine scien- 
tific spirit—the innate love of truth, 
from whatever quarter it might 
come, and to whatever results it 
might lead. On one occasion he 
said to an assistant, ‘Now, Mr. Stir- 
ling, let us have God’s truth in the 
measurements. God's truth is every- 
thing; I live for that.’ He searched 
into the secrets of the structure of 
organizations with unflinching bold- 
ness; and yet it is truly said of him 
by the ‘Lancet,’ that ‘he yet re- 
tained his belief in creation, in the 
limitation of species, in revelation, 
and in the essential distinction be- 
tween man and all anthropoid crea- 
tures.’ 

The Goodsirs of Fife were for ge- 


* ‘The Anatomical Memoirs of John 
Goodsir, F.R.S., late Professor of Anatomy 
in the University of Edinburgh. Edited 
by William Turner, M.B. With a Bio- 
graphical Memoir by Henry Lonsdale, M.D, 
Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 
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nerations a medical family. John 
Goodsir’s grandfather, and all his 
uncles, and some of his brethren, 
were medical men. He was brought 
up at Anstruther, and from his 
earliest years drank in the love of 
pew ear on — —— in 

, enjoying that frugal, pious, 
sensible education which it butions 
been the glory of Scottish homes to 
impart. ‘The lad was always busy 
about the rigging of the small craft 
in Anster harbour, and searching 
into the contents of the marine 
nets. Marine zoology formed the 
deepest charm for him; and it was 
his greatest delight to be busy with 
treasures on the beach, or to haul 
in a sheet while the light fishing- 
smack was bounding over the north- 
ern waves. Professor Syme, too, 
coming into his father’s neighbour- 
hood, found reason t» commend the 
boy’s knowledge and love of che- 
mistry. It seems to us that in che- 
mical science, more than in any 
other direction of the human mind, 
‘the boy is father to the man.’ 
Many an instance might be given 
where such a boyhood as Goodsir’s 
has prepared for such a fature life. 
He early developed the thorough 
love of avatomy which is the surest 
sign of the scientific inind—a study 
which is detested by tho idle medical 
student, but without which no me- 
dical man, whether physician cr 
surgeon, can attain to real eminence. 
For several years Goodsir was ap- 
prenticed to a dentist—a drudgery 
abhorrent to a man of his wide aims, 
but which led to those writings on 
the ‘ Pulps and Sacs of the Human 
Teeth’ which are among the very best 
things he ever did. There is some- 
thing very fresh and interesting in 
the memorable brotherhood of which 
Goodsir and Edward Forbes were 
JSratres, then formed at Edinburgh. 
Their motto was, ‘ Learning, love, 
and wine,’ and their title, ‘ The Uni- 
versal Brotherhood of the Friends of 
Truth.’ The vinous element was, 
however, subsequently eliminated 
on account of weaker brethren, who 
made it too prominent a feature of 
their system.. When the University 
of Edinburgh determined to make 
their Museum of Anatomical and 
Natural Science adequate to the 
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wants of the day, Goodsir was made 
their conservator. He had also been 
conservator to the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Edinburgh, and he be- 
came a curator of that famous in- 
stitution, ‘The Royal Medical’ of 
Edinburgh. 

Up in an attic, or topmost flight, in 
Edinburgh, which some called the 
barracks, and others ‘our palace,’ 
there used to meet a wonderfu 
concentration of the genius and 
learning of Edinburgh; and many 
were the illustrious men, foreigners 
included, who climbed those many 
flights of stairs to the simple social 
gatherings which, as intellectual 
feasts, left vulgar wealth poor in- 
deed. 

As Demonstra‘or and Curator of 
the University Muscum, and subse- 

uently as Professor of Anatomy, 

oodsir’s achieved position was dig- 
nified and important enough, and he 
considered that he had attained the 
pedestal of his ambition. He is 
inost honourably distinguished as 
having brought the system of teach- 
ing anatomy to the highest point of 

fection. To the very end of his 
ife Goodsir was himself a learner, 
and looked on the most common- 
place forms as susceptible of a higher 
interpretation than they had as yet 
received. John Hunter, the ana- 
tomist and surgeon, was his great 
ideal. He saw that, after all, prac- 
tice was the great end of medical 
education, carrying it into active 
use, supplementing it with daily 
experiments, rounding the circle of 
science, co-operating with mens 
knowledge, and franght with the 
highest practical blessings. He 
wished also for more extended means 
to carry on his scientific researches 
in a more extended way. We fully 
see the force of his reasoning, and 
therefore we own to being con- 
siderably astonished at his conduct; 
for, not being elected to the office of 
Assistant-Surgeon to the Infirmary, 
he cut the institution and the prac- 
tice of medicine. As a medical man 
he was also culpably neglectful of 
ali the laws of health. He altogether 
overtaxed himself. His face was 
pallid, and his limbs shaky. The 
loss of his brother Harry, who was 
surgeon to Sir John Franklin’s fatal 
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expedition, and of his friend Edward 
Forbes, were sad blows to him. He 
would work seven hours a day all 
through his holidays. Even when 
he went abroad his chief notion of 
enjoyment was to spend the whole 
of the day in working through foreign 
museums. And so he completely 
broke up. His class saw him day 
by day dying on his feet, and con- 
tinuing his lectures till he fell pros- 
trate and insensible. His friends had 
in vain vehemently urged upon him 
that it was better to live for the ad- 
vancement of science than addanother 
name to its listof martyrs. Had he 
more wisely distributed his time and 
husbanded his resources, he might 
have attained a much higher degree 
of success in those large aims which 
he purposed to himself. As it was, 
there was hardly. any greater ana- 
tomist in these kingdoms, or one 
whose name is more known and 
honoured abroad. It is hardly here, 
however, that we can venture to de- 
scribe the precise nature of his 
work, 


We have hardly ever seen a more 
beautiful and perfect example of sci- 
entific biography than that furnished 
by the recent‘ Memoir of Dr. Harvey.”* 
It is a fascinating book, written 
throughout in a thoroughly popular 
style and replete with the highest 


interest and instruction. Dr. Har- 
vey was not one of the great dis- 
coverers or theorists of science; his 
humbler walk lay in paths more 
susceptible of being followed by 
thoughtful and industrious imita- 
tors. He was, if any man, a born 
botanist. The wild flower and the 
seaweed were for him objects more 
glorious than all the glory of So- 
lomon. From a child he manifested 
the most intense love of natural 
scenery. To collect all the butterflies 
he could, to gather shells on the 
beach and arrange them in order, 
to collect all the plants that came 
in his way, were the amusement of 
childhood, which to many might 
have seemed childish enough. We 


* «Memoir of W. H. Harvey, M.D., F.R.S., 
late Professor of Botany, Trinity College, 
Dublin. With Selections from his Journal 
and Correspondence,’ Bell and Daldy, 
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only wish that children more gene- 
rally possessed such tastes, and that 
those about them knew how to de- 
velop and foster that love of nature, 
which, in the case of many, leads to 
the highest results, and in the case 
of all, is fraught with the purest 
enjoyment. In the case of Harvey 
the bye-play became the business of 
life, and when his ordinary avoca- 
tions failed him, gave him po- 
sition, eminence, and fame. Wher- 
ever he wandered the young natu- 
ralist collected specimens with a 
zeal that created opportunities and 
overcame all obstacles. He ven- 
tured to send some specimens to 
Sir William Hooker, who sent him 
the kindest of answers and lots of 
parcels from his duplicates. But 
while he was becoming an admirable 
naturalist, he also satisfied himself 
and his friends that he would never 
make a good man of business. 

A good opening presented itself 
to him at the Cape. His family 
were Whigs, and his brother had 
got a party appointment as Trea- 
surer to the Cape. He accompanied 
him, and was soon wild with delight 
at the flora of the country. The 
climate did not suit the brother, 
The Treasurer, returning home on 
furlough, died, and his office was 
passed on to his younger brother, 
the naturalist. His duties were 
discharged faithfully, but the chief 
employment of his time was the 
scientific peregrination of Table 
Mountain and other localities, The 
climate was against him, and his 
heart was in Ireland, and he was 
counting the days which must pass 
before he could retire. Leave of 
absence enabled him to revisit his 
friends and make a tour in Italy. 
His third residence at the Cape did 
not Jast long, for he was now defi- 
nitely obliged to resign his appoint- 
ment. But he was not thrown out 
of work. While he had been occu- 
pied in official labours, his repu- 
tation as a naturalist had been 
steadily growing. There was @ 
vacancy in the University of Dublin, 
and Harvey became Curator of the 
Herbarium, and afterwards Pro- 
fessor of Botany. 

The instinct of travel was strong 
upon Professor Harvey. Asa bota- 
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nist he carried with him his library 
and his business wherever he might 

. He visited the Devonshire 
coast, and made scientific acquaint- 
ances in London. Then he ex- 
a his wings for a longer flight. 

@ made a long tour in America, 
giving scientific lectures in Boston, 
and making friends with Long- 
fellow, Agassiz, and Laura Bridg- 
man. Switzerland formed an in- 
terlude before longer travels, which 
extended to the Antipodes. Then 
he ranged to his heart’s content 


‘ On from island unto island at the gateway of 
the day.’ 


In Ceylon ‘we drove for miles 
through one vast “ Ward’s case,” 
of cocoa-nut, areca, and other palms, 
ferns without end, and very many 
noble tropical shrubs in blossom 
. ... & perfect paradise of wooded 
hills, open valleys with rich vege- 
tation, and glorious forms of tro- 
pical plants.’ Thence he went to 
Australia, which, in a botanical 
point of view, he considered to be 


a ‘topsy-turvy’ country. He was- 


disappointed in his collections at 
low water, and was ‘dependent on 


storms for throwing up weeds.’ 
He was accosted one day by a 
settler, who made the sensible but 
prosaic suggestion that he should 
point out some seaweed ‘good to 
eat, good for something, in fact.’ 
In Norfolk Bay he got some ex- 
periences of the convicts, and, on 
the whole, he seems to have taken 
up a more favourable idea of the 
transportation system than is ordi- 
narily the case. He found the con- 
victs very civil, and some of them 
helped him in his dredging. He 
went to see the quarters — 
by William Smith O’Brien. They 
were very comfortable, a cottage, 
‘commanding a very pretty pros- 
pect and had quite a cheerful as- 
pect. He was supplied with books 
and writing materials and literature. 
1 was told that he worked in his 
garden, which had beautiful shrubs 
and flowers.’ Afterwards he went 
to New Zealand, and thence to the 
Friendly and the Fiji Islands. We 
have never met with anything more 
eminently satisfactory than Dr. Har- 
vey’s account of Christian missions 
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in these islands. They immeasur- 
ably outweigh the shallow, virulent 
rubbish talked by such a man as 
Mr. Burton. He thence got to Pa- 
nama and so home, having travelled 
round the world, and been absent 
three years. He did not live very 
many years after these prolonged 
travels. He married, but soon after- 
wards his health gave way. Among 
other places he visited Arcachon, on 
account of the supposed beneficial 
effect of the aroma of its pine forests. 
This also gave him an opportunity 
of making an excursion into the 
Pyrenees. Professor Harvey died 
of consumption at Torquay in 1866. 
His mental history is highly inte- 
resting. In early life he was a 
Quaker, and he talked that curious 
ungrammatical lingo in which the 
Quakers of the present day delight. 
‘Thou expects, ‘dost thee know,’ 
is the style of thing. He found 
little satisfaction in Quaker writ- 
ings, and his experience enables 
us to understand why that once 
important body is now hopelessly 
declining. The Church of England 
may be proud of him as a convert, 
for he brought into religious matters 
the most vigorous spirit of science, 
and freely elected her communion 
as his own amid the religions of the 
world. Many of his remarks, as 
bearing on the science of the day, 
are full of moral interest. ‘ Science,’ 
he writes, ‘is always in progress; 
always polishing off old surfaces 
and bringing out new. In her eye 
nothing is final ; her faith knows no 
repose, looks forward to no future 
rest. She cannot conceive either of 
a beginning or an end, neither hath 
she any goal conceivable to our 
minds.’ He writes several letters 
to Dr. Asa Gray on Darwinism. 
‘I am fully disposed to admit na- 
tural selections are vera causa of 
much change, but not as the vera 
causa of species.’ ‘I have no ob- 
jection, per se, to a doctrine of deri- 
vative descent. Why should I? 
One mode of creation is as feasible 
to the Almighty as another, and, as 
put by you, is very consonant to 
sound doctrine. I have had a short 
friendly correspondence with Dar- 
win on the subject, but without 
much result one way or the other. 
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.... A good deal of Darwin reads 
to me like an ingenious dream.’ 


Mr. Robert Buchanan's edition of 
* Audubon’s Life ’* brings before us a 
scientific biography full of personal 
and adventurous interest. The 
rambles of this great ornithologist 
and ornithological painter are roman- 
tic in the extreme. Mr. Buchanan’s 
book is partly made up of plentiful 
quotations from Audubon’s own ma- 
nuscripts, and partly with the story 
with which these manuscripts have 
supplied him. Audubon cer- 

inly met no Boswell. Mr. Robert 
Buchanan the critical fa- 
culty, which he promptly exercises 
at the expense of his subject. Au- 
me a ~ 1 
res ingly vain ; he es - 
mired the curve of his nose and the 
longitude of his hair; he was reck- 
less, inconsiderate, and self-opinion- 
ated—all which imperfections Mr. 
Robert Buchanan does not fail to 


The lighthearted way in which he 
would leave his wife and children 
to get their own living as they 
could while he was off to the woods, 
is, in our over-civilized state of so- 
ciety, a maiter of much admiration. 
His life is crowded with enough ad- 
ventures to set up any number of 
adventurers. At one time he could 
not keep his journal because he had 
no money wherewith to buy a book 
of blank paper, and had to main- 
tain himself by giving lessons in 
drawing and dancing. He came 
over to England, with what intro- 
ductions he could, in order to get 
subscribers for his great work. 
Here he was received with much 
kindness, and Professor Wilson 
wrote an article about him in 
* Blackwood’s Magazine,’ by which 

* *The Life and Adventures of John 
James Audubon, the Naturalist.’ Edited 
from Materials supplied by his Widow, by 
Robert Buchanan, pson Low, Son, 
and Marston, 
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he has chiefly been made known 
to Englishmen. At Edinburgh. he 
made the acquaintance of all the 
celebrities—Sir Walter Scott, Basil 
Hall, Lord Jeffrey, Mr. M‘Culloch, 
and others. ‘ Jeffrey is a little man, 
with a serious face, and a dignified 
air. He looks both shrewd and 
cunning, and talks with so much 
volubility he is rather displeasing. 
In the course of the evening Jeffrey 
seemed to discover that if he was 
Jeffrey I was Audubon.’ The sen- 
sitive naturalist was full of grati- 
tude for the kindness showed him 
by Lord and Lady Morton, and 
highly indignant at the treatment 
he received from the daughters of 
Lady Mansfield. He showed them 
his collection of drawings to amuse 
them, and was soon afterwards cut 
by them at a public assembly as if 
unworthy of their notice. We have 
an amusing instance of his simplicity 
in his account of a dinner at Sir 
James Riddell’s. ‘The style here 
far surpassed even Lord Morton's; 
fine gentiemen waited on us at table, 
and two of them put my cloak about 
my shoulders notwithstanding my 
remonstrances.’ is success in 
London was very considerable, but 
he was for a time almost heart- 
broken at the London distress 
which was revealed to him.. He 
passed over to Paris, where he saw 
a good deal of Baron Cuvier and 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire. He found that 
he could get more subscribers in 
Manchester than in Paris. Then 
he got back to America after this 
successful transatlantic foray, and 
his position was much helped in 
America by his European success. 
To see Audubon in his glory we 
should observe him in that forest 
life which he loved so well, and 
with descriptions of which this book 
abounds. He is spending days in 
the forest, with Daniel Boone, or 
some old hunter, living on the trout 
of the stream, and the venison or 
bear’s flesh which their rifies have 
procured. Sometimes he is ven- 
turing on encounters with alliga- 
tors in swamps or by rivers when 
he wants a specimen for drawings. 
Then we have some fearful s 
which came within his experi 
or knowledge, of being nearly toma- 
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hawked by Indians or lost in a forest. 
Once amid pools, swamps, and rank 
grass, he alights on a small island 
covered with wild orange trees over 
which the humming birds are flut- 
tering. Then again we have his 
adventares with the wreckers of the 
Floridas and the turtlers of the 
Tortugas. ‘Then again he visits 
bleak, inhospitable coasts of La- 
brador, but, nevertheless, knee-deep 

mosses, and with the downy 
= ducks nestling under the 
seraggy boughs of the fir trees. 
Then he is out at sea amid the 
whalers and in the cod-fisheries. 
Then there are adventures with 
snakes and wolves, and human 
beings more subtle and more cruel 
than either. Wherever there was 
the unusual phase of nature or of 
human nature to be seen, thither 
was Audubon led by an irresistible 
attraction. Birds we find mentioned 
passim, for to this pursuit he dedi- 
cated his life, and, in return, this 
pursuit gave him his great fame 


and a modest competence. It was 
quite in his old 


his last and est journey into 
the far wilderness of the west. The 
incidents related in this work might 
* well farnish forth a dozen ordinary 
volumes of travel. He was seventy 
years old when he went into the 
prairies of the west, and after a 
quiet sweet rest of a few years his 
mind utterly failed him. But on 
the day he died, ‘one of the sons 
said, “ Minnie, father’s eyes: —_ now 
their natural expression ;” and the 
departing man reached out bis arms, 
took his wife’s and children’s hands 
between his own, and passed peace- 
fully away.’ 

But scientific biography has its 
lighter as well as its severer side. 
This is in some degree brought out 
in a recent work on English Engi- 
neers,* a work which contains many 
pleasant, sketchy chapters. The 
anthor has shown much skill in 
steering clear of Mr. Smiles. Of 
course there is a tragic side even 
here, and there are those of our 

* * Personal Recollections of English En- 
gineers, and of the Introduction of the Rail- 
way System into the United Kingdom,’ 
By a Civil Engineer, author of the ‘ Trinity 
of Italy,’ Hodder and Stoughton, 


that he made: 
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engineers who have workol tlem- 
selves to death. There is an im- 
mense amount of floating anecdote 
extant respecting the introduction 
of railways into the country, @ por- 
tion of which is successfully caught 
and fixed in this volume, but there 
is a large amount of ana very well 
worth collecting which has hitherto 
eluded our writers. Macadamizing 
bad hithertobeen the highest triumph 
of English road ring. Mr. 
Macadam was an old Scottish gen- 
tleman, who, living in a neighbour- 
hood of detestable roads, hit upon 
the happy idea that if you would 
only cover a road with a quantity 
of small stones you will keep it dry 
and prevent ruis. He also econo- 
mically resolved that the necessary 
process of gradual comminution 
should be carried out, not by the 
constructors of the road but by the 
carriage wheels of those that used 
it. People laughed at the foible of 
the old gentleman, but before he 
died he was making ten thousand 
a year by his superintendence of 
the various mail road trusts on his 
system. Coachmen were, of course, 
very slow to believe the railways 
could improve upon the macadam- 
ized road. They were very angry 
with the ensemenable public. ‘They 
will want,’ said an honest coachman, 
‘to leave London at nine o'clock 
and get to Oxford at five minutes 
before nine.’ The author remarks 

‘ The honest coachman little thought 
that he was a prophet. We do not 
yet travel at that imaginary rate, 
but our electric messages do.’ 

The first railway approach to 
London was from Camden Town to 
Euston Square, anticipating all the 
future difficulties of metropolitan 
railways. Those memorable public- 
houses to which the’busses run had 
then a strictly bucolic character. 
The Swiss Cottage and the Eyre 
Arms then stood amid shaded fields, 
the green country being interposed 
between them and the City. The 
dwellers in Mornington Crescent 
would find people clambering over 
their walls and making holes in 
their summer-houses. There was a 
great deal of roystering fun and 
adventure in those days for engi- 
neers, especially in their dealings 
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with those who had unwillingly to 
learn the inquisitorial powers of an 
Act of Parliament. Our ‘ Engineer’ 
is especially fond of talking about 
Brunel. One day, on the opening 
of a line, Brunel went to a great 
breakfast given by a director. The 
director was a Quaker and a tee- 
totaller, and though he gave them 
pines and grapes, he would give 
them nothing else but coffee. Brunel 
said that at that hour he must have 
a pint of beer. The host was in- 
exorable, and so Brunel, followed 
by several gentlemen, left the house 
and repaired to the nearest ‘ public,’ 
and then returned to finish their 
costly feed. He relates a good 
anecdote of Stephenson. One day 
he got into a great rage with one of 
the contractors. ‘So-and-so, you 
are a great scoundrel.’ ‘ Well, sir,’ 
meekly replied the delinquent, ‘I 
know I am.’ Stephenson was de- 
molished by this candid admission. 
But Brunel he knew best, and Brunel 
is his favourite, and the author 
of the broad gauge was eminently a 
great man. He gave to English 
travelling its speed and luxury, and 
made the narrow-gauge people sub- 
stitute the long six-wheeled engine 
for the jumping four-wheel. ‘Lhe 
personal character of the great 
engineer, perhaps imperious and 
arbitrary, is fail of interest, and 
mellowed beautifully towards its 
close. 

We wonder what will be the 
character of our next great indus- 
trial achievement. For ourselves 
we have little doubt but it will be 
the establishment of a highway 
with France and the Continent, 
whether by a tunnel, or by steam- 
floats, or by an embankment, or by 
a viaduct. We may then, when 
the Euphrates line is complete, 
travel all the way to India by rail- 
way. Weare always trembling on 
the verge of great discoveries, 
When that problem which was 
always before the mind of Goodsir 
—what is the physiological law in 
organisms which corresponds to 
the law of gravity in matter?— 
is discovered and turned to profit- 
able use; when the naturalist has 
unravelled fresh healing secrets of 
plant and herb; when medical 
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science has promoted the curability 
of disease, and the arts and sciences 
have multiplied the conveniences 
and luxuries of life; when the span 
of our days is lengthened and ren- 
dered infinitely more tolerable, the 
inquiry arises, What is the final 
cause, the great end of all this? 
Why is it that in our day discovery 
has been so potent, and the forces 
of the sun stored up for years be- 
neath the soil are ready for our 
service in abridging all the pro- 
cesses of labour and speeding mu- 
tual intercourse, and barriers chang- 
ing into highways, and man is every- 
where drawn into closer contact with 
his brother man, save that the bene- 
volent intention of the Great Ruler 
is revealed, that the great boon 
of Leisure, in a sabbatic prelude, 
is given to his creatures through 
all these infinite savings of their 
strength, that they may grow more 
in thought, in knowledge, in soul, 
in worth, if only our greed does not 
cause us to sacrifice all higher 
good into the passion for accumu- 


lation, and turn our very blessings 
to a curse ? 


THE TALK OF THE CLUBS. 


Some time agoa friend was show- 
ing me some old letters, unpuab- 
lished, which he had received from 
William Mackworth Praed. He 
was a man of great gifts, always 
regarded as a very promising young 
man, one of those who are always 
very promising young men to the 
end of the chapter. The letters 
related to political matters, and I 
may mention, since the times have 
now become historical, that Praed 
said he could make himself use- 
ful at the clubs ‘by spreading 
rumours,” &c. It may be very 
desirable to ascertain the floating 
opinions of the clubs, but to my 
mind such a sentence fully explains 
what puzzled so many people at the 
time, why Macaulay should succeed 
so well and Praed comparatively 
fail. We cannot fancy that Ma- 
caulay would ever make it his busi- 
ness to spread any kinds of rumours. 
On the whole, we don’t believe in 
the epigrammatic sparkle, the wit 
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and wisdom of clubs. You hear 
scandal there, and some good stories, 
and get some of the earliest items 
of political intelligence, which cer- 
tainly oozes out in a curious way. 
Occasionally, too, you may hear 
some real pathos and eloquence if 
your club has procured some re- 
markably good wine or secured a 
peculiarly gifted cook. 

The difficulty in regard to the 
floating converse of the hour is to 
separate the frivolous and transi- 
tory subjects from those which 
possess a real and perhaps an abid- 
ing interest. The stray facts of 
our time may become history; the 
stray thoughts portions of sys- 
tematize! truths. Among the sub- 
jects that have been eagerly dis- 
cussed of late, there are certainly 
not a few that possess a supreme 
interest, and are well worthy of 
all the ventilation which the wits 
of clubs, or other’s wits—for clubs 
certainly possess no monopoly— 
can bestow. Mr. Gladstone’s great 
speech in bringing forward the Irish 


Church Bill gave the quidnuncs as - 


much to do as they could possibly 
manage. The effort was a magni- 
ficent one, a near approximation to 
that series of budget speeches 
which are now things of the past. 
Lord Salisbury’s gathering at Hat- 
field certainly seems to be bearing 
much fruit in the conspicuous 
moderation of the measure. It is 
confiscation and it is even revolution 
in the judgment of many people; 
but did ever confiscation or revolu- 
tion come inso mild a form? That 
long pause of many months which 
Mr. Gladstone made before enun- 
ciating his principle of what should 
be done with the money has re- 
sulted in an idea of that simplicity 
and effectiveness well worth long 
incubation. Revenues given up to 
the afflicted and distressed are still 
devoted to most sacred uses; and if 
the Premier adheres to the prin- 
ciple of his measure, we shall not 
have a deprivation but a redistribu- 
tion of church property. And if 
the clubs discuss Mr. Gladstone’s 
most humane provisions, I think 
the clubs may take a most necessary 
lesson home to themselves, for the 
way in which various of them have 
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persistently refased to promote 
their own local charities, and have 
drawn broader and sharper the lines 
of demarcation between rich and 
poor, which every civilized state 
should seek to obliterate as far as 
possible, reflects little credit on 
their collective benevolence and 
patriotism. 

The ‘Saurin v. Starr’ case has 
perhaps been too contemptuously 
treated by the wits. The mass of 
circumstances were trivial in the 
extreme, and it is easy to lament 
that judge, jury, and counsel were 
occupied for three weeks over such 
a case. But I question whether 
any three weeks of lawsuits have 
ever been so fertile in broad general 
results. The Saurins, originally 
quite humble people, I believe, 
never contemplated that the trial 
would have extended to such a 
length or have occupied so large an 
amount of public attention. Every- 
body seems satisfied with the ver- 
dict, especially as the damages 
given were so exceedingly moderate, 
Miss Saurin was teased to the ex- 
tent of being tortured, but mani- 
festly she was a very disagreeable 
kind of young woman to have ina 
convent. But the blow given to 
the conventual system will be felt 
all over the world. Much may be 
said, on abstract given, both for and 
against the theory of the convents, 
but it is just one of those systems 
which is fitly judged by experience. 
And, practically, it is found to work 
exceedingly ill. Indirectly an- 
other heavy blow has been struck at 
the papal power. The pope will 
be more than ever confirmed in his 
view that a death shock has been 
given to the power of the tiara. In 
countries where it had long been 
absolute, asin Italy and Spain, poli- 
tical revolution has been the instru- 
ment; but in free countries, where 
Protestantism has long been in the 
ascendant, and where, from excess 
of liberality, we were disposed to 

conventual institutions ten- 
derly, this is just the kind of blow 
which will taost effectually add to 
Roman decadence. 

The great political problems in 
the East and in the West ought 
to receive the most serious atten- 
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tion from all men of thought and 
culture, but the ead rule in social 
circles is that the weightiest mat- 
ters are considered least. What is 
to be done with the Asiatic Switzer- 
Jand, that Affghanistan range of 
mountains which is fast becoming 
the sole barrier between British and 
Russian power in Asia? There was 
a — when the two nations would 
bo enpeaies to elude each other in 
diplomacy and combat each other in 
bond but surely in this stage of the 
ld’s history we may trust a little 
me to frankness, fairness, and 
feeling. May we trust to these 
influences with the United States ? 
To what may we most rightly attri- 
bute the rejection, not ill for us, 
of the Alabama convention? Is it 
that they will not have it done 
under the auspices of the hated 
President whose last message was a 
crowning insult to them, or is it 
that a grievance, which may be 
a casus belli, is too precious to be 
adjusted by anti-British senti- 
ment ? 


RECENT POETRY. 


We are very glad to hear, from 
speculative brethren, that poetry is 
no longer a mere drug in the market, 
but that it is ‘looking up’ in the 
commercial estimate of publishers. 
Such a fact as this—if we may re- 
gard it as fairly ascertained to be a 
fact—indicates an immense advance. 
The general average of readers must 
be greatly improved if they are 
laying aside sensational novels and 
betaking themselves to poetry—not 
alone that highest poetry of Milton 
and Shelley, but that milder and 
more human poetry that may edu- 
cate and lead up to the elder sons 
of song. Several very interesting 
volumes of poetry have recently ap- 
peared, and, on the inciple of 
place aux dames, we will begin with 
‘Poems by Menella Bute Smedley.’ 

Some of Miss Smedley’s poems 
have obtained much deserved Popu- 
larity in our ee 
Words, the ‘ Daily News,’ &c, As 
a whole, these poems are exceed- 
ingly good, but we also confess to 
some little a We 
have higher expectations of Miss 


Smedley than she has satisfied by 
the geueral level of this volume. 
There is a strength and tenderness, 
a lyric boldness, a beauty and energy 
of phrase about some of her pieces 
that make us believe Miss Smedley 
has got to make a higher mark as a 
poetess than the very considerable 
mark which she has already at- 
tained. In such a poem as ‘The 
Contrast,’ where, according to her 
wont, she is too merciful to an un- 
worthy husband, we have a subtlety 
and delicacy which can hardly be 
improved on. This is her best vein. 
The longest poem in this book is 
the drama of ‘Lady Grace, and 
with this we own we are least satis- 
fied. This drama will be popular, 
for it is extremely amusing, and 
might, without much difficulty, be 
fitted for representation on the stage. 
Miss Smedley has a keen and most 
thorough sense of humour, and we 
enjoy her fun, but she is essentially 
a poetess in the highest walks to 
which poetesses attain, and we re- 
gret that in a thin volume so much 
space should have been given to 
dramas which might have been oc- 
cupied with such perfect lyrics or 
picture-poems a3 ‘The Little Fair 
Soul’ or ‘ April Shadows.’ 

The ‘Story of Lady Grace’ is 
worth the telling, and is one more 
exhibition of ‘ the girl of the period.’ 
Lady Grace Aumerle, the young 
widow of an old man, whom she had 
married without a spark of love, re- 
morsefully determines to dedicate 
herself and her substance to her 
nephew and niece. Visiting her 
lawyer, in order to carry out her 
benevolent intentions, she expresses 
her desire to see the young people, 
herself being unseen. The lawyer 
explains that nothing is more easy, 
and accordingly the young cousins 
are discerned, abundantly chaffing 
one another, and the officer teaching 
the young lady how to smoke cigars. 
Lady Grace, however, is large- 
hearted, and can make allowances 
for young le if there is nothing 
worse in the round. Now it 
so happens that the lawyer is in 
love with the young widow, and 
was so as a school lad, though he 
has changed his name, and she has 
quite forgotten him. There is some 
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ambiguity about Lady Grace’s age. 
She volunteers to be a mother to 
her nephew, Captain de Courcy, 
but, so far as we can make out 
this delicate subject, she must be 
younger than he The ant 
captain thinks it is a grind. He 
explains that he is not so fond of 
mothers— 


‘Imean no harm —they’re very well fur 
daughters. 
But men should have no mothers. They're a 


tie; 
You can’t forget them ; ‘tis as though you bad 
Your boots (good boots) just half an inch too 


tight, 
A trifling obstacle to all you do. 


Regulars are opp 
lutolerable.’ 





The lawyer is deeply smitten with 
his handsome client, and breaks out 
into blank verse on the smallest 
provocation. He knows, however, 
that by a legal deed, if the lady 
marries again, half the fortune goes 
to the nephew and half to the second 
husband. The last stipulation is of 
@ very unusual kind, and is suffi- 


cient to deter the legal gentleman,. 


whose scruples, we are afraid, will 
not meet with much respect from 
his professional brethren. Lady 
Grace, in the meanwhile, loves him, 
and being indignant that he does 
not declare a corresponding love, 
out of spite she promises to marry 
Lord Lynton. The motherly heroine 
is hardly so discreet and matronly 
as might be anticipated. Not to 
mention her slyness in stealing a 
march on the pair of smokers, having 
been mercifully delivered from one 
stupid marriage she is prepared to 
precipitate herself into another ! 

In the mean time the niece is 
getting herself made the subject of 
rather free remark and an inter- 
change of bets. Sir George Sandys 
lays a bet that he will prove, to the 
satisfaction of witnesses, that she is 
so far devoted to him that it is 
manifestly at his choice, not hers, 
whether he will make her his wife 
or not. {Mr. Fitzerse naturally won- 
ders what the ladies say of us in 
their seclusion. Sir George an- 
swers— 

* Did you never learn? 
I had the chance once; in a country house, 
Stalled by good hap next to a gathering-place, 
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Where a whole bevy groomed their golden 
manes 

Just before sleep—air sultry—windows wide— 

1 in the balcony—a mist of words 

Whirling against the moonlight.’ 


In answer to further inquiries, he 
explains that he left the house early 
next day because he had ‘no heart 
to meet looks’ which he could not 
answer. He now takes means to 
win his bet in the case of Miss Rosa, 
discerning that the young lady was 
a very likely subject. He contrives 
to make an assignation with Rosa, 
about which Rosa tells some very 
neat fibs, and then there is some 
very amusing badinage between the 
two in Lady Grace’s garden. She 
asks him for a clasp. Sir George 
answers, that it was given him by a 
Hungarian, and that he was only to 
give it away on two conditions— 

* The woman who would win that clasp from me 
Must come, alone, to fetch it from my rooms, 
And give me in exchange a tress of bair, 
Which mine own hand must sever.” 


The silly Rosa answers that she 
does not mind, if he will only cut it 
even, and make no gap ‘to spoil 
me for the ball.’ She is charmed 
with the thought of going to Sir 
George’s rooms— 
* I have wished a hundred times 
To know how you men live in those strange 
caverns 
You call your homes.’ 


The wayward, imprudent girl goes 
to Sir George’s. As soon as the 
baronet has caged the bird, he pro- 
ceeds to summon his friends to wit- 
ness the winning of the wager. 
Rosa, finding herself alone in his 
sitting-room, wishes to leave, but is 
prevented by a servant. Lady 
Grace, however, having discovered 
the mad adventure, hurries after 
her, and is admitted by the servant, 
who ‘had no orders to keep ladies 
out, only to shut them in.” Lady 
Grace exchanges hat and mantle 
with Rosa, who makes her escape. 
Sir George returns with his friends, 
and among them is the very Lord 
Lynton to whom she has engaged 
herself. Lady Grace is trapped, and 
her own fair name is sullied. Society 
is scandalized, and even the un- 
grateful winx of a niece finds a pre- 
text of going into the country to 
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get away from her compromised 
aunt, The generosity of the aunt 
is, however, inexhaustible, and she 
strips herself of her wealth in order 
that she may endow her not very 
deserving nephew and niece. This 
removes the lawyer’s scruples. His 
love is now in poverty and disgrace, 
and he may venture to speak. Op- 
portunely, at the last, Rosa, now 
Mrs. Fitzerse, acknowledges her 
misdeed, which clears up the great 
question of character, and the ques- 
tion of the pelf drops out of sight 
with that lavish liberality peculiar 
to poets, and some few persons in 
real life. 

A companion volume to Miss 
Smedley’s book is ‘ Twilight Hours,’ 
by Sarah Williams (Sadie), a poetess 
whose regretted death left many 
bright hopes unaccomplished. It 
has the advantage of a prefatory 
memoir by Professor E. H. Plumptre, 
a poet of no ordinary culture and 
power. There is great breadth of 
mind and most genuine feeling in 
the volume; and though it will make 
no popular stir, many will love to 
hold communion with the incom- 
plete thoughts of a pure, clear 
spirit. ‘The Great Master,’ she 
beautifully says, ‘is a perfect gar- 
dener.... There is room for un- 
finished souls in heaven.’ 

The Hon. Robert Lytton’s new 
work speaks more for his great 
natural ability than for his poetic 
faculty.* We cannot say that this 
distinguished author has materially 
advanced since he threw off his lite- 
rary disguise, or that Robert Lytton 
pleases us so much as Owen Mere- 
dith. He is distinguished for the 
utmost power of expression, and for 
unrivalled melodiousness in versifi- 
cation. His mind is remarkable for 
its intense receptivity, its reflection 
of the many moods of many minds. 
In a volume of paraphrases, rendered 
with more or less strength and 
freedom, and with an amount of 
originality which a paraphrase rarely 
admits, this receptivity is especially 
obvious. To the poem of ‘Orval’ 
a rather curious literary history be- 
longs. Thisis set forth in a lengthy 

* “Orval; or, The Fool of Time: and 
other Imitations and Paraphrases.’ By 
Robert Lytton. Chapman and Hall. 
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and interesting preface. Mr. Lytton 
had entertained the noble design of 
—_— the great revolution of 1 789 
the subject of a poem. He is g 

enough—tantalizingly good enough 
—to sketch out for us the main 
treatment of his intended poem, 
when we would rather have had the 
poem itself, albeit in an unfinished 
form. But he accidentally made 
acquaintance, in an old number of 
the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,’ with 
a Polish poem, which, in a singular 
way, anticipated his own design, 
and at the same time made him dis- 
satisfied with it. This was Count 
Krasinski’s ‘ Infernal Comedy.’ The 
count had an unhappy history, and 
he published his poem without 
avowing the authorship — ‘ the 
anonymous author of an anony- 
mous nation. We cordially echo 
Mr. Lytton’s hope that Count Kra- 
sinski’s wonderfal writings will now 
become better known in this coun- 
try; and this can hardly fail to be 
the case since he has attained the 
rare happiness of finding another 
genuine poet as his interpreter. We 
hardly know, however, while reading 
‘Orval,’ how to draw the line between 
the poem and the paraphrase, and 
we suspect that a considerable use 
has been made by Mr. Lytton of his 
own discarded effort. The super- 
natural machinery of the work is 
hardly arranged on any ethical or 
artistic principle; we best see its 
failure when we contrast it with 
Géthe’s or Shakespeare’s. The re- 
ligious treatment is still more con- 
fused and unsatisfactory. And yet 
there is tremendous force and energy 
in the personifications of the forces 
and passions at work in the French 
Revolution. Mr. Lytton appears to 
us to share fully in what he is 
pleased to call ‘the modern senti- 
ment,’ which he defines as ‘ anti- 
theological and anti-sacerdotal as 
well as anti-sectarian.’ Mr. Lytton’s 
philosophy of the French Revolu- 
tion — and poets generally indite 
good prose and good philosophy— 
is hopeful enough, and such as 
most thinking men entertain, despite 
their Burke. The Revolution i 
been the mightiest of all forces in 
promoting the progressive self-de- 
velopment of modern society. i 





The Piccadilly Papers. 


is the idea which he places on the 
lips of the revolutionary Panurge— 


‘See yonder plains whose dark immensity 

Beneath us, stretches ’twixt my thoughts and 
me; 

The yet untraversed fields of my designs! 

Those smouldering homesteads must be pa- 
laces : 

Those deserts we must people: pierce yon 
rocks : 


With golden harvests clothe those arid tracts : 
Dry up those marshes: plant yon barren 
beath : 

Channel this valley, and that waste redeem ; 

Unite those lakes, and give to each his part 

And profit of the soil our swords have won: 

Until the living be the dead twice told 

In number, and the new world’s opulence 

Outshine the old world’s riches. Until then 

We have not justified our first dread deed, 

Destruction’s drear necessity.’ 

The justification has certainly, to 
a very considerable degree, yet to be 
worked out. Mr. Lytton has a very 
interesting note on the ‘ Decline of 
Manners,’ which ought to be read in 
connection with a memorable pas- 
sage, which he does not cite, from 
Mr. Hallam’s greatest work. He 
cites Sismondi on the deterioration 


of French society, even in 1813, that_ 


is, of the younger in comparison 
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with the elder portion. He then 
compares the deterioration of the 
best society in London and Paris 
even from that lowered standard of 
1813. He reminds us that modern 
society is still in process of formation : 
‘ Doubtless, among the harvests of 
the future, flowers will blossom in 
due season, not less fair than those 
which have fallen beneath the harrow 
of time.” Mr. Lytton, among other 
translations which illustrate his wide 
command of languages and keen in- 
tellectual versatility, reprints, with 
an apologetic explanation, those 
Servian translations which were 
rather roughly handled by the late 
Lord Strangford in the ‘Saturday 
Review.’ It must be a matter of 
national congratulation that Lord 
Lytton has a son who will represent 
him so worthily in literary rank as 
well as in the meaner territorial 
title. 

There is still one great poem 
which we have left untouched. 
This our readers will at once an- 
ticipate—‘ The Ring and the Book.’ 
But this subject is too long to be 
entered on now. 








ABOUT ST. PAUL'S. 


| OMEWARD I go through the City, 
Oft as the twilight falls, 
Where broods, in a dream of stillness, 
The grandeur of St. Paul’s. 


And there in its stony patience 
It rises the whirl above, 

A symbol of God’s large pity 
And everlasting love. 


A sameness where all is changing, 
A silence amid the din, 
A holy height to look up to, 
And sigh heavenward from out the sin. 


Weird as a giant shadow, 
Yet firm as an Alp, thou pile 
Dost abide, and the generations 
Fret round thee, and fade the while. 


Scarce a pause in the vast pulsation, 
And lasting quiet none ; 

Like a brimmed and stormy river 
The roaring life foams on. 


You might drop and pass unnoted 
In the ever-moving crowd ; 
And the ripple of your death-sob 
Would melt, lost in the murmur loud. 


Through the daylight, and through the twilight, 
When the endless lamp-lines glow, 

In its fulness of power imperious 
Pours the mighty ebb-and-flow. 


And we ask, as the myriads meet us— 
Runs to what goal each race? 

What is the inner history 
Half-writ in each fated face ? 


What quick seeds of destiny tingie— 
What tenderness, sorrow, and wrong, 

What passion, redemption, and triumph 
Smonulder and throb in that throng! 


God help them, and save them, who made them ; 
He seeth the way they wend ; 
hrist, who didst die for the sinful, 
"ead to some blesscdest end! 
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